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THE VITAL POINT. 


HE Evening Post is of opinion that if the 
I Union party does not nominate for Con- 
gress men who will vote for the immediate ad- 
mission of representatives from all the late in- 
surgent States it will inevitably be defeated, 
and ought to be. This is also the platform of 
the Ranpatt Philadelphia Convention; and 
the Post, like the Convention, assumes that the 
tuass of the people are of the same opinion. 

The elections will undeceive both. The peo- 
pie, who have been seeing and feeling for five 
years, who have endured, at such vast expense | 
ot every kind, so tremendous a war, are not, as 
an energetic Yankee remarked, ‘‘a darned fool.” 
They have the most carnest desire, undoubted- 
ly, for reunion, and they have the most decided 
purpose of obtaining it. But they propose a 
real and not a sham ution. They intend to 
have union upon principles which will make 
union permanent and peace secure. The de- 
mund of the Jost is, that States which, by the 
measures necessary to repress their rebellion, 
have gained twelve representatives shall be ad- 
mitted to Congress before this injustice is ad- 
justed, and that the country shall take the risk 
of their consenting to rectify it and limit their 
political power when they are beyond the na- 
tional control in the matter. 

We believe rather that the people who have 
required of these States, as conditions of their 
restoration, that they shall revoke their acts of 
Secession, repudiate their military debt, and 


also require that they shall not have gained po- 
litical power by accepting it. Itisa perfectly 
plein matter; There is no reason whatever 
why the States in question should be consulted 
about one part of the amendment, for such it 
really is, when they were not consulted about 
the other; and to suppose that the people do 
no” sce that they spare themselves a continuous 


now, is to accuse the intelligence whjch they 
have constantly shown during the war. The 
fost should remember that the loyal population 
and representatives from the disturbed States 
are perfectly willing to await the proper adjust- 
ment of this difficulty, and that the eagerness 


Democrati¢ party and its adherents, that “toya 
rcpresentefives’ ‘should be immediately admit- 
tec. Joes not proéeed from a high determination 
to richt this wrong when they are admitted, but 
from a desire to turn it to their own advantage. 

Moreover, it seems to us hardly permissible 
for » supporter of the President’s policy, like 
the /’ost, to speak of the ‘‘ mixed, incongruous, 

absurd” projects of Congress. Congress has a 
perfectiy intelligent principle of action and a 
-defined pclicy. It holds that conditions may 
be required, and it states the conditions which 
it deems essential. The President holds that 
the insurgent States have never lost their equal 
rights in the Union, while he deliberately sets 
every one of them aside. A more utterly il- 
logical and inconsistent position than the Presi- 
dent's it is not possible to conceive. And the 
Fost is curiously confused when it denies to 
the supporters of Congress the right to con- 
demn the President's course in Louisiana.” 
They cite it as a most melancholy and disas- 
trous illustration of his totally ‘‘ mixed, incon- 
gruous, absurd” view of the situation. They 
assert, and unanswerably, that on his own 
ground he had no right to interfere except 
upon the demand of the Governor; but if he 
had the right he had the power to save every 
drop of innocent blood that was sled, and dc- 
clined to exercise it. 

The leading minds of the Union party are, 
as the Post truly alleges, in favor of impartial 
suffrage in this country as the guarantee of 
permanent peace. But they are desirous of 
obtaining that gusrantee in the most reasona- 
ble manner. Mr. Scmyer and Mr. Stevens 
would@impose it as a condition of readmissicn, 
and Mr. Scmyer’s preposition obtained three 
votes besides his own in aradicalSenate. That 
fact sows that Congress was not of the opinion 
that the method of those gentlemen was the 
wisest method. Jt surely does not prove that 
Congress differs upon the importance of the 
end itscif. 

The Jost further charges that the Union 
party is trying to carry the clections by force 
o excitement. Yet it is perfectly aware that 
Mr. Moxtcomery Buarr, and the World, and 
the late rebel press at the South, and the other 
orators and papers of the Democratic party dis- 
tinctly declare that if they do not succeed there 
will be a more terrible war, and a war of neigh- 
bov,hoods; while the Philadelphia 
Convention directly encourages the resistance 
ef the late insurgent States to a popular ver- 
cict which should decide to require them to 
ratify the amendment equalizing representa- 
ticn. Does a party which does not hesitate to 
“onduct the Congressional election this year, 
xe it did the Presidential election of 1860, un- 


appear to the Post innocent of using the “‘ force 

of excitement” as compared with a party‘which 

points to the massacres of Memphis and. New 

Orleans as proofs of the real condition of lately 

insurgent States that claim increased power in 

the Union ? 

The Post is certainly right in urging the ne- 

ecssity of the speediest reunion, but the meth- 

od is the very vital question of the situation ; 

and such, we believe, the elections will prove 

to be the opinion of the people. From the 

West, in which the Post learns that Union can- 

didates for Congress are being selected for their 
readiness to conform to the President’s present 

declarations, we hear very different accounts. 

Our friends are confident of carrying Missouri 
by 25,000 or 30,000 majority. They-count upon 

40,000 majority for Locan in Illinois. From 

the East we shall soon hear. In Pennsylvania 
the Philadelphia coalition is making the most 

strenuous efforts to elect Mr. Clymer, who be- 
longs to the school of VaLLanpiGHaM, PEN- 
DLETON, and Woop; but the Union men are 
jubilant over their prospect of an increased ma-' 
jority. In New York the withdrawal of Mr. 

Weenp’s friends and of the Evening Post un- 
doubtedly weakens us; but we must be sadly 
weakened if we are to lose our 28,000 majority 
of last year. The politicians had their way 
at the Rana Philadelphia Convention. But 
the people will have their way at the electrons. 

Two years ago they decided to prevent the dis- 


will decide to complete its restoration upon 
principles which will insure its peaceful per- 
manence. 


THE ERIE ELECTION. 


Iw less than a month the election of a Board 
of Directors of the Erie Railway Company will 
take place. The Erie Railway Company is the 
leading railway corporation of the country, and, 
under any circumstances, a canvass for the elec- 
tion of its managers would command public at- 
tention. At the present time the threatened 
contest derives additional importance from the 
generally accepted belief that a party of wealthy 
speculators propose to turn out Mr. Berpe tt, 
Mr. Grecory, Mr. Vanpersitt, Mr. 
Drew, and their friends, and replace them by 
men who have not as yet established a reputa- 
tion as railway managers. We have no means 
of knowing whether the ‘generally accepted 
belief” is or is not well founded. It is said by 
men who ought to know that Mr. Davip Craw- 


pires to vecomes of the 
institute various improvements upon its “past 
management, This may or may not be the case. 
If Mr. Davrpw Grawrorp has undertaken any 
thing of the kind, he is not likely either to let 
the public know his intentions prematurely, or 
to fail in his purposes for want of energy or 
capital.. But the story may be a mere inven- 
tion got up by Bull speculators in Erie in order 
to induce the public to buy the stock. 

On the one hand, it is clear that, to secure 
the control of the Erie Railway Company, the 
possession of over $15,000,000 of stock, cost- 
ing at present prices about $1 1,500,000, would 
be essential, and in the present condition of the 
concern it is questioned by sound men wheth- 
er any Wall Street party, commanding so much 
money as this, would be likely to possess so 
little prudence as to adventure their means in 
so rash a speculation. But, on the other hand, 
i is argued that the Erie Railway Company is 


have never been fairly tested; that in fact it 
has never been finished; that all its troubles 
have arisen from the inadequacy of its capital, 
and attempts—renewed under each successive 
direction—to supply the deficiency out of cur- 
rent earnings; and that if a new set of men, 
imbued with new ideas, and forecasting the 
true future of this great enterprise, were to lay 
the real state of the case before the public, and 
to announce their intention of increasing from 
time to time the capital in stock and bonds, if 
need be, to even $100,000,000, they would 
restore public confidence in Erie, and the stock 
might be saved from the decline which has 
been so confidently predicted. ~ 

The contest, if contest there prove to be, will 
be one of financial giants. Mr. Davin Craw- 
FORD is understood to wield his millions; Mr. 
Daxiet Drew has bten known to raise ten 
millions in a single day without borrowing a 
dollar. He and Mr. Vanperpitt could take 
and pay for the entire capital of the Erie Rail- 
way without hypothecating ashare. If, there- 
fore, they are turned out, it will be because they 
so choose. 

So far as Mr. Drew is concerned, it is an 
open question among his friends whether -he 
should remain in the direction of the Erie. He 
has been for years the back-bone of the concern. 
He hardly ever fafls to devote an hour or two 
each day to the active management of the road. 
Fair weather and foul, his carriage is to be seen 
at the foot of Duane Street every morning. 
And there never has been a time these ten 
years that the Company has not owed him 
money. So utterly inadequate has been the 
capital of the concern that, time and again, 
even when it seemed most prosperous, it could 


der an open threat of revolutionary resistance, 


not have paid its pay-rolls or its coupons—to 


~ 


solution of the Union by force. This year they ’ 


FORD, of the firm of CLarKE, Dopex, & Co., as- 


an enterprise of the future; that its capacities - 


say nothing of dividends—without borrowing 
monoy; and that money it has always borrowed 
‘of Mr. Drew—because no one else would lend 
it. To Daxter Drew, in fact, is due the credit 
of having built up and supported this great en- 
terprise ; and hereafter, when the Erie emerges 
from its troubles, and takes its place among the 
established dividend-paying railways of the 
country, he will be recognized as its real found- 
er. So far, however, from receiving any credit 
for what he has done for. the Company, the 
stock never falls but some of the papers accuse 
him of depressing it to serve his private pur- 
poses, and abuse him as though he had been the 
chief enemy instead of the stanchest friend 
of the concern. His friends naturally feel irri- 
tated at such injustice. If Mr. Drew is to be 
sct down as an enemy of the Erie Railway 
Company, that concern should stop borrowing 
money of him, and should pay him what they 
owe already. Ifheisa friend of the Company, 
his co*directors ought not, in common decency, 
to set the papers hounding after him with 
chargés which they know to be as absurd as 
they are unjust. It is high time that the ques- 
tion were settled one way or the other. If 

Mr. Davip CrRawForp will agree to do for the 
Erie Company what Mr. Drew has done, we 
have no doubt that Mr. Drew’s friends will ad- 
' vise him to retire from the direction, and re- 
lieve himself of a thankless and most expensive 
duty. 

. Some of Mr. Drew’s colleagues, it is said, 
are not quite willing to be turned out of their 
berths without a contest. They are said to 
have bought a considerable amount of stock 
within a few days. In the hands of a judicious 
man a share in the management of the Erie 
Railway is valuable. No salary is attached to 
the office, but, strange to say, every smart man 
who has been a Director in the Erie for a few 
years has grown rich. *The late President, Mr. 
NATHANIEL MARSH, Was a newspaper reporter 
when he became Secretary of the Erie; he,died 
worth half a million. And if the lists of stock- 
holders in the Express Companies which pay 
dividends-of 5 @ 20 per cent. a quarter could 
be published, a goodly proportion of the names 
would be found to be identical with those of 
Erie directors. On a road which is not com- 
pleted, and on which from one to five millions 
should be spent each year; which employs 
5000 men; which spends in ordinary running 
expenses nearly ten millions a year, or $33,000 
a day; it is @ very comfortable thing to have a 
voice in the general direction, to control con- 
tracts and bargains, and purchases of labor and 


of the Erie, wold be the 
railway official inthe United States. 'We'vhall 


sée, in the course of a month, upon Whose 
shoulders the mantle will fall. 


‘THE LABOR CONVENTION. 


THE proceedings of the late Labor Conven- 
tion in Baltimore were in many respects ex- 
tremely wise. The delegates were all natural- 
ly in favor of a law limiting a day’s work to 
eight hours, and pledged themselves to an earn- 
est and devoted agitation tothatend. If such 
a law can be framed which shall be equitable 
in its operations for all concerned, it will be an 
admirable reform; and the discussion proposed 
will certainly test the feasibility of the proposi- 
tion. The resolution favoring the speedy res- 
toration of the agricultural interests of the 
Southern States and wisely aiding and elevat- 
ing the laboring classes is truly sagacious. and 
patriotic. The interests of labor every where 
are identical. Wherever and by whatever 
means labor is dishonored in the person of the 
laboring man, a blow is struck at the national 
- welfare. The expression of sympathy with the 
sewing women; the protest against the vile 
tenement houses of the cities; the recom-' 
mendation of the formation of Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes and Librarics; to demand that the 
public domain be disposed of to actual settlers 
only; the suggestion that working men in want 
of employment settle upon the public lands; 
and the condemnation of “strikes” are ail 
timely and judicious. All these resolutions 
show the thoughtfulness and the good sense of 
the delegates. 

Bat there is a question which seems not to 
have occurred to the Convention which is well 
worthy of consideration. The tendency of the 
assembly, and of the third resolution, declaring 
it the imperative duty of every working man to 
connect himself with his labor organization, is 
to the recognition and indeed creation of a 
special class known as working men. Is sucha 
tendency in this country wise, or is it even 
practicable? ‘We are all laboring men. For- 
tunes are constantly accumulating and dispers- 
ing. The poor boy of to-day is the father of 
the capitalist of to-morrow, and the grandfather 
or great-grandfather of the poor boy again. 
Every career is open to every man and to every 
talent. ABRAHAM LINCOLN was a flatboatman 
and country shopkeeper. Anpriw Jonnson 
wasatailor. The father of Wi.11am B. Astor 
came to seek his fortune from Germany, and 
Commodore VANDERBIL? was a Staten Island 
skipper. Luck is equally distributed, sagacity 


then does a man among us, where there is no 
political or legal or social recognition of classes 
as in Europe, cease to be a working man? 
When is he to be denounced as a capitalist, 
and therefore opposed to labor and the la- 
borer ? 

A man who lives by his daily wages often 
looks with bitter eyes upon another who lives 
in a spacious house and drives a handsome car- 
riage. But let him reflect. What is he him- 
self doing? He is claiming that all his facul- 
ties shall be left perfectly free, and he is trying, 
by turning them to the best account, to lay up 
a little part of his wages to get ahead. In oth- 
er words, he is trying to do fairly and squarely 
what his neighbor has already fairly and square- 
ly done. He is working for his own interest as 
zealously as he can, and his neighbor did and 
does no more. If the law hinders him and 
helps any other man he has an undoubted 
right to demand that the injustice be corrected. 
But if the superior sagacity and industry of his 
neighbor have advanced him more rapidly, then 
a law to prevent his neighbor’s enjoyment of 
the fair results of that superior industry and 
skill is only the infliction of an injustice. If a 
man uses his capital selfishly and m¢anly, un- 
doubtedly other men ,have a right to combine 
fairly to defeat his selfish and mean intentions. 
But that is not a class distinction between cap- 
italists and laborers, it is only the just thwart- 
ing of selfish men by those who are not so. A 
farmer may be as mean to the hand he hires 
for a day’s mowing as the wholesale grocer to 
the farmer whose produce he buys. The farmer 
is a capitalist in comparison with the mower, 
and the grocer compared with the farmer. But 
is the mower the only laboring man of the 
three? If the grocer be generous and the 
farmer mean, would not the mower be a very 
foolish fellow to join the farmer against the 
grocer because the latter had more money or 
capital ? 

To denounce capital, therefore, as naturally 
opposed to labor, or to assume that, in a per- 
fectly free country where every man must work 
for his living, there is a class which can be de- 
fined as the laboring class, seems to be a mis- 
apprehension. It is akin to the political folly 
of speaking of certain persons among us as 
‘our Irish fellow-citizens.” The truth is, 
they are Americans or they are not our fellow- 
citizens. All of us, either in our own persons 
or in those of our ancestors, came to the coun- 
try within the last two hundred and fifty years. 
Shall we therefore speak of our English fellow- 

ms? Certainly Am 
cans, and we are all ingmen. And as 
term ‘Trish fellow-cit is always need with 
an ulterior nf®tive, and necessarily tends to a 
dangerous political classification of the whole 
races; so the term “laboring 
man” or *‘ working man,” as the expression of 
a class, immediately excites suspicion. Against 
the rights of classes of every kind our whole 
system is a protest. For it is founded upon 
the equal rights of men, and not the conflieting 
claims of classes of men. . 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE NATION- 
AL UNION COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Henry J. Rarmonp ought certainly to 
have resigned the Chairmanship of the National 
Union Committee appointed at Baltimore in 
June, 1864, when he united himself with the 
Rawpatt Convention at Philadelphia. He has 
zealously striyen to show that the latter was a 
Convention which the supporters of the Balti- 
more action might properly attend. But he 
forgets that in the call to appoint delegates to 
it from this State those who supported a Con- 
gress clected by the friends of the Baltimore 
platform were excluded; and he also forgets 
that the Philadelphia Convention was not fa- 
vored by the Union press or by the co-opera- 
tion of the regular organization of the Union 
party of the country. Does Mr. Raywonp 
mean to be the twelfth juryman who com- 
plained of the obstinacy of the other eleven ? 

On the other hand, the Convention of Sout!i- 
ern Unionists was heartily appreved by the 
various State organizations of the Unior party. 
The Union Governors generally requested the 
Senators of the States to attend as delegates. 
Large delegations of the most representative 
men in every State of the party which made the 
Baltimore Platform were elected in counties or 
otherwise accredited to the Convention. It 
was as formally and warmly recognized by tlic 
regular organization of the Union party as it 
possibly could be, yet Mr. Rarmonp as Chair- 
man of the National Committee of the party 
calls a meeting of that body to assemble in 
New York at the very day and hour at which 
the Convention was to meet in Philadelphia; 
and he did this, moreover, after several mem- 
bers of the Committee had asked their brethren 
to meet in Philadelphia to fraternize with the 
Convention of Southern Unionists. 

It seems to us that the proper course would 
have been for Mr. Rarmonp, when he resolved 
to join the RanpaLt movement, to have sum- 
moned the National Union Committee, and to 


and industry do the rest of the work. When 


have stated to the members his reasons for be- 
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lieving that the trye policy of the party was to 
unite with Mr, Rawpaxu’s club. If the Com- 
mittee agreed, it would have officially sum- 
moned the party to send delegates to the Ran- 
paLt Convention. If it did not agree, Mr. 
Rarmonp and those who sympathized with him 
should have resigned. ‘That Mr. Rarmonn did 
not assemble the Committee proves very strong- 
ly that he did not believe it would approve the 
RANDALL movement. That he did not assem- 
ble it, and yet did not resign but summoned s 
meeting in New York om the day when the 
regular organization of the party throughout 
the country had taken measures to have the 
party by every authoritative means represented 
in Philadelphia, proves very strongly that he 
was not unwilling tq distract and perplex the 
party to which he owed his position. 


THE END OF THE EMPIRE IN 
MEXIOO. 


Tue departure of the Empress Cartorra 
from Mexico was a very suspicious sign for the 
empire of the Austrian Archduke in that coun- 
try: Monarchs do not send their wives upon 
political missions thousd@ads of miles over the 
ocean except in extreme emergencies, and 
emergencies which they fear may be fatal. 
There can be no doubt of the trath of the ra- 
mor that the Empress went to France to tell 
Louis that the Mexican adventure 
must fail unless he came to the rescue, and as 
little doubt that she was told that MaximILian 
must now trust to his own resources. It is 
tolerably clear that the amiable young man has 
been duped. He was a pawn which can no 
longer be played with advantage, and he will 
be swept from the board. 

Indeed, from the moment that our war end- 
ed it must have been evident to Louis Napo- 
Leon that unless he could satisfactorily show 
to this country that Maxrmriran was the hon- 
est choice and an empire the sincere preference 
of the Mexican people, he could maintain him- 
self in that country only at the risk of war. 
But while the French troops remained the 
proof could not be furnished. ‘The fact was 
apparent that the so-called empire was merely 
forcible French occupation, and the Emperor 
an Austrian archduke, supported not by the 
consent of the Mexicans, but by French bayo- 
nets. This aspect of the situation has never 
changed, and when Louis Napo.eon, after dire 
delays and fine phrases, promised to withdraw 
ter. Archduke himself can not de ex- 
pectpd to remain after the departure of the 
French, and the painfal ceurse of Mexican his- 
tory will be resumed. 

That it will seriously affect the policy of this 
country is not to be anticipated. Long and 
sad experience has taught American citizens 
the perils of all moneyed adventures in Mexi- 
co, and the permanence of the empire has nev- 
er been supposed possible. The internal con- 
fusion of the country, however deplorable it 
may be, will therefore not directly affect us, 
unless a request for interference or aid should 
be made to our Government. But the demand 
for foreign interference has usually proceeded 
from the Tory or Church party, not from the 
Liberals. The most the latter would ask of us 
would be a loan, the granting of which is not 
probable, 

The fate of Mexico is most melancholy. Ap- 
parently destitute of native energy to establish 
order and peaceful industry, the government 
of the country has the form of a republic with- 
out the popular intelligence and moderation 
which make a republic possible or desirable. 
On the other hand, the monarchical traditions 
are destroyed. There is no royal family whose 
name and associations awaken sentiments of 
loyalty; and a monarchy must therefore be 
necessarily a pure mailitary despotism. Neither 
has Mexico yet produced any leader of such 
force and intelligence as to rally the people to 
his standard, or command the confidence of the 
world, as the hope of order and progress in the 
country. And to complicate and prolong the 
tragical situation, the Tory Church party, resist- 
ing all efforts to be dispossessed of its property, 
maintains the baleful power of superstition 
amidst an ignorant population. 

We can only await inevitable events in Mex- 
ico, therefore, with the conviction that the fall of 
the futile empire of Maximri1aw will not bring 
repose or relief to the unhappy country. But 
at least we shall have the satisfaction of know- 
Ing that the action of our Government has not 
prevented the clear perception of the fact that 
the French Empire in Mexico was not the de- 
sire of the Mexican people. 


A SERIOUS QUESTION. 


_ A Concress chosen by remarkable unanimi- 
ity and by every Constitational form, thorough- 
ly representative of the intelligent patriotism 
which conducted the war to a successful issue, 
and which will wisely settle the questions it has 
left, is deliberately described by the President 
in these words: ‘‘ We have seen hanging upon 
the verge of the Government, as it were, a 
body called, or which assumes to be, the Con- 


gress of the United States, but in fact a Con- 
gress of only part of the States.” 

If this be true, every measure of the present 
Congress is invalid, and the whole national 
legislation since the acts of secession five years 
ago is equally so, for the Congress of the war 
was, ‘‘in fact, a Congress of only part of the 
States.” If the absence of a State, or of a 
combination of States, from Congress destroys 
the validity of its action, the Union is at the 
mercy of any State. But if the voluntary 
withdrawal of States from Congress in order to 
make war upon the Union does not destroy its 
authority, the enforced absence of such States 
until the national security is provided for can 


not affect that authority. 
Bat if the President’s assumption be correct 
he condemns himself mercilessly. For he has 


not hesitated to acknowledge this same Con- 
gress as lawful, and to co-operate with it for 
eight months. He now charges that “its every 
step and act tended to perpetuate disunion and 
make a disruption of the States inevitable.” 
Yet on the 27th of March of this year he said 
to the upper branch of the body “‘ assuming to 
be Congress” these words: ‘‘I now return the 
bill to the Senate and regret that in consider- 
ing the bills and joint resolutions—forty-two in 
number—which have thus far been submitted 
to my approval, I am compelled to withhold 
my assent from a second measure that has re- 
ceived the sanction of both Houses of Con- 
gress.” If it was not a valid Congress why did 
he recognize it as such? If all its measures 
were revolutionary why did he congratulate 
himself upon differing upon twe only out of 
forty-two? What has happened since the 27th 
of March to convert these Houses, whose au- 
thority the President gladly acknowledged, ifto 
a body hanging upon the verge of the Govern- 
ment and assuming to be a Congress? 

Whatever the explanation may be, it is ob- 
vious that the President has made it very diffi- 
cult for him to recognize the body to which he 
thus denies all validity as the Congress of the 
United States. If it is now merely hanging 
upon the verge of the Government and falsely 
assuming to be a lawful body, it will be in pre- 
cisely the same condition next December. Wifl 
the President then follow the advice of the 
Chicago Times, which supported the late re- 
bellion, and of the other organs of the late 
rebels, and sweep the assuming body out of the 
Capitol ? 


France are valuable shrewd opposition 
and remorseless exposure of the designs of 
Louis Napoieon, but their own views are 
scarcely less selfish and narrow than his. Be- 
fore the late war M. Tarers made what he 
called a last effort for peace, in which he main- 
tained the necessity of defending the treaties 
of 1815, to which Lours Napoieon has never 
concealed his hostility. ‘These treaties were a 
reactionary settlement of the wars of the begin- 
ning of the century. They were founded nei- 
ther upon reason nor justice, but simply upon 
the fact that Europe was prostrate and ex- 
hausted, They made the most forced and un- 
natural combinations and alliances, from which 
it was evident that Europe, with returning vigor, 
would recoil. How completely she has done 
so is shown by the astonishing results of a cam- 
paign of a fortnight which has remodeled Eu- 
OM. Txrers contended that these treaties di- 
vided the political power of Europe, and that 
gnification,” or the restoration of nationalities, 
would endanger France. The true French 
policy, in his view, was to hold Austria in Italy 
and to keep Germany divided. The liberal and 
national aspiration of Italy and Germany must 
be repressed in order to maintain the suprem- 
acy of France in Europe. M. Turers was 
therefore in the extraordinary position of wish- 
ing Louis Naroteon and France to defend the 
treaties of 1815, which were made to humiliate 
Louis Napoteon’s uncle and to circumscribe 
France. Fortunately this narrow policy did 
not prevail, and by the victory of Prussia the 
cause of Constitutional liberty in Central Eu- 
rope has made memorable progress. 

It was not, however, from any such con- 
sideration that Louis opposed M. 
Tuters’s plan of maintaining the map as it 
was. His object was twofold: to legitimate 
his dynasty by destroying the ‘settlement which 
outlawed it, and to celebrate its vindication by 
an offering to *‘ the glory” of France in an en- 
larged empire. It is therefore most probable 


that he did propose, as was reported by the. 


ocean telegraph and is now confirmed by faller‘ 
information, to ‘“‘rectify the boundanes of 
France.” It is not less evident that his pro- 
posal was received with opposition by Prussia, 
and has been since withdrawn. Has Louis 
Napo.eow found his match in Bismarck, or is 
this demand and surprise and withdrawal mere- 
ly part ef the understanding between them? 
These are questions that cap not yet be an- 
swered. But we have little faith in any pre- 
concerted arrangement by which Louis Napo- 
LEON is to appear to be humiliated. Undoubt- 
edly if he has really made the demand he has 
done so at an unfortunate moment for himself, 


because Austria is prostrate. It may be true 
that before the war he held the balance, for 
Prussia might well have hesitated if she saw 
Austria and France allied. But after the ter- 
rible defeat Austria is, for the present, elimina- 
ted from the situation, and the question is sim- 
ply between Prussia and France. Neither, 
probably, wishes to make war upon the other. 
But should Lovis Naroteon take up arms it 
will be for conquest and dominion—a war with 
no reasonable pretense, and without the sym- 
pathy or approval of any other power. The 
question becomes very gignificant, has Louis 
found his match in Count Bismarck ? 


TWO TRAVELERS. 


L 
A MAN passed over the road 


And never a word he spoke, 
And his face was marble-cold, 
But millions of men above him wept, 
, And a million bells were toll’d. 
And the cities were draped in black, 
And the towns were wrapped in gloom, 
“For he is dead,” the people said, 
“Who made the flower to blodm.” 


Down many a swarthy face 
Unnumbered flowed, 

“For he is gone”—the bondman spoke— 
“ Who lifted our. weary load.” 


And they builded him a tomb 
Afar in the silent West, 

And that beautiful flower which men call Peace 
Spread its leaves above his breast. 


IL f 
A man passed over the road | 
Ere the summer days were dead, 
And the leaves of the flower that bloomed in spring 
He trampled with ruthless tread. 


And many a word he spoke, 
And his arrogant face was flushed ; 

And he laughed aloud with the noisy crowd 
When the leaves of the flower were crushed. 


But down many a swarthy face 
Flowed tears of bitterest pain, aia 
“For he is come”—the bondman spoke— 
“To forge our chains again.” 


He must seek the tomb some time 
Afar in the silent West, 

But will ever the flower which men call 
Spread its leaves above his breast? 


Peace 


NERVOUS DISEASES. 


Wurte most men are hardly aware that they 
have any netves—with so little of disturbance are 
their functions performed—nervous diseases form a 
large part of the complaints of females, So palpa- 
ble is this difference, that it is very common to say 
of any man whose nervous system has become de- 
ranged that he is as nervous asawoman. There is 
one nervous malady—hysteria—in regard to which 
this difference is peculiarly marked. It has been 
commonly supposed to belong exclusively to the fe- 
male, but it sometimes, though very seldom, appears 
in the other sex. 

What, now, is the reason of this difference? The 
nervous system is the same in the two sexes, and its 
functions are performed in the same manner. But 
there is a difference in general character. The 
nervous system of the female is more mobile or ex- 
citable, and is therefore more readily made the seat 
of morbid irritation by causes that tend to derange it. 

Here, then, we have one cause; but it obviously 
is not competent alone to produce the whole result. 
There must be some other causes, and these we will 
indicate. ~ 

The suseeptible nervous system of the female is 
acted upon by some causes that do not act in the 
other sex, at least to any thing like the same ex- 
tent. There are influences in her case of a peculiar 
character, from the prevalent modes of training and 
habits of life. These tend, especially in fashionable 
life, to give passion and sense the supremacy over 
reason, and to produce a factitious and morbid sensi- 
bility. A series of unnatural excitements fills up a 
large portion of the time, beginning even in the 
school-day life, and reaching its consummation 
when the period of full introduction imto society 
comes. And the effect is enhanced by the unneces- 
sarily wearisome and unpractical exercises of the 
school-room ; for the mind has failed to get whole- 
some food, and thus has lost its natural appetite, 
and is therefore ready for all the unnatural and un- 
healthy excitements which the fashionable world 
and its literary exponent, the trashy novel, can af- 
ford. We know of no better exposition of the tend- 
ency of the common mode of female education than 
is foand in the fact that in most cases, after schooi- 
life is ended, the reading of novels furnishes the 
almost entire food for the mind, which is as irra- 
tional and injurious as it would be to feed the body 
with nothing but confectionery. Let education be 
made what it should be, and the gratification of the 
natural tastes of the mind will prevent its being 
driven to seek excitement in what is unnatural and 
artificial. “Not to dwell on this interesting point, 
we simply remark that the grand desideratum in in- 
struction is to convey into the mind such knowledge, 
and in such a manner, that the pupil will in after- 
life of choice continue to acquire from books and 
observation similar knowledge, thus throwing novel- 
reading inio the subordinate position in which it 
belongs. 


The ideas which are instilled into the minds of 
daughters by most mothers in relation to the great 
objects of life, largely help to produce the nervous 


| tendencies which we have indicated. Even those 


pointed, 


who are in the main conscientious are often guilty . 


in somé measure of a conformity to the fashionable 
world in this particular. Getting admiration, catch- 
ing a beau, and by-and-by getting a husban’i—are 
not these the objects practically set before dauch- 
ters by the vast majority of mothers? And what 
surer way of making a young lady nervous than 
having the excitement of such objects continually 
at work in her mind, together with novel-reading 
and turning night into day with late parties? “No 
nervous system can long bear such an unnatural 
mode of life without suffering more or less of de- 
rangement. 


Hysteria—that hydra-headed nervous malady— . 


exhibits generally in its very character the agency 
of the influences which we have noticed. It has 
often stamped upon it moral characteristics derived 
from these influences. These are selfish eaprice, a 
disposition to exact undue attentioti and even to 
assert control over others, and sometimes a fond- 
ness for exciting wonder and sympathy. The edu- 
cation that enervates, and pets, and allows sense 
and passion to overslaugh reason, is very apt to 
stamp these bad mofal qualities upon nervous dis- 
eases, and in some cases they stand out with such 
prominence that their origin is unMistakable. Of 
course it will be inferred from what has been said 
that the treatment of hysteria must generally be 
to a great extent moral. Often one of the most 
decided means of breaking up the malady is to go 
firmly counter to the unreasonable demands of the 
patient. - She is to be made ‘to know that her will 
is by no means to be the law. Many & case has 
been unnecessarily prolonged by the injadicious 
fondness of mothers and friends acting in opposition 
to the firm course of the physician in this respect. 
But it is not our intention to enlarge on the treat- 
ment of hysteria, and what we have said in regard 
to it was for the purpose of enforcing our views in 
relation to some of its causes. . | 

The hints which we have thus thrown out are 
enough to show that education—and we use this term 
in its widest sense, as including all influences outside 
as well as within the school-room—as it is common- 
ly conducted, ministers largely to the production of 
nervous diseases, especially in females; and we 
hope that we shall not fail to waken up a proper 
attention to this subject in the minds of some \mo- 
thers and teachers. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. | 


CONVENTION OF LOVALISTS AT PHILADELPHIA. 
Tus Loyalist Convention met at Philadelphia Septem- 
ber 3 A grand ion was formed in the morning 
to escort the Southern delegations to the Union Leagup 
House. A speech welcoming the delegation was made hy 
the chairman of the committee: Mr. Hamilton, of Tex+ 
as, answered on behalf of the visitors, and then the Con- 
vention was called to order, the speaker using the iden-| 
tieal gavel used in the South Carolina Cenvention when 
the ordinance of 


There were only two or three colored delegates on the 


ahd the Cor 
‘meeting of the Northern 
with the Southern meeting, at the Union League Honse. 
Governor Curtin was elected Chairman, and a uumber of 
State Governors were made Vice-Presidents. Speeches 
were delivered in the evening by Henry Wilson, Horace 
Ma Stokes, and others. 


A BRUTAL OUTRAGE, 


A band of desperadoes attacked and ronted a negro 
camp-meeting at Shiply’s Wooda, near Baltimore, on the 
night of August 30. The . it seems, were holding 
a camp-meeting under tho auspices of white Methodist 
ministers, a white cam eeting being in progress at the 
same time. During the day snepicious-looking young 
men were seen about the grounds, and at night the at- 
tack was made by firing among the uegroes while they 
were at their devotions, The black resisted, and the fight 
became general, the darkness of course increasing the 
confusion. The fight finally ended by the negroes, at the 
advice of the white preachers, seeking safety in flight. 
The tenta, bundles, and trunks belonging to them were 
then pile! together and burned by the white assailants. 
~ day man was killed and several negroes severely 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


BY TELEGRAPH. 


Auquat 2. 

(Lospos.)—The Paris correspondent of the Morning 
Post states that the Fm Carlotta has so far sueceeded 
in her mission in of Maxiniilian as to obtain from 
the Emperor of France an extension of time in which to 
pay the Fgench Government the ten millions of francs due. 

Napoleon refused to lean to Maximilian ten millions of 
franes to pay for the equipment of troop in Mexico, but 
will assist in such equipment by furnishing material from 
the French magazines. 

The Empress also obtained from Napoleon an extension 
of time, until next January, for the projected departure of 
the French troops from Mexico. 

(Vienna.)—The Austrian Government has paid the in- 
demnity for Prussia’s war expenses, as secured to the lat- 
ter Power by the treaty of peace. 

AMPTON.)—The steamship [ermann sailed for 

New York to-day, taking £62,000 in specie. 
t.)—The stgamehip City of Boston sailed to- 


with Prussia . 
and will probably meet again in October. 
September 1: 

(Lrveupoot.)—The Royal Mail Steamship China 
to-day for Halifax and Boston, with £158,000 in gold for 
the United States. 


8 Conrent.)—The cable of last year was picked 


Was Reta 


In the early days of spring, 
When the grandest flower that ever bloomed 
Was brightly blossoming. , 
l ‘ 
| 
THE TWO EUROPEAN GAMESTERS. 
| 
l 
: 
fiairs in Turkey are in a very 
bad state. The revolt in Candia progreses. The in- 
habitants (Cretans) have asserted their independence of 
the Turkish Empire. Constantinople is announced in a 
state of siege. 
Auguat 31: 
(Lowpos.)—United States Five-Twenties are quoted at 
_ motion to close the union of Bavaria 
(Heart’ 
—=S==—————————> up this (Sunday) morning at 4.40 o . athoms : 
of water, in latitude 51° 52, longitude 36° 8’. Thesplice . 
ee was made and the cable lowered at T 4.3. | 
Den wiles from here, prying \ 
out. Byrery on well, ahd they expect to 
Signals re pe he cable with perfect 
are sent the cable with : accura- 
cy, and we are talking with the Great Baatern every mo- : 
ment, xa Valentia, in Ireland. 
(Pagts.)—M. de Lhuys, the French Minister for 
Affairs, resigned. The MArquis of Monster 
(M succeeds him. 
September 3: 
(Visn~na.)—The Austrian Government has given orders 
for a rednetion of the army to a peace footing, and the 
| work has already commenced. 


~ 
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ist, has a ranch which it is the work of many davs | blanket 
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INDIAN SQUAWS WEAVING A BLANKET.—[SKETcuFD BY THEODORE k. 


The servants are mostly Navajo Indians. Two of 


SQUAWS WEAVING A BLANKET. the squaws of this tribe have been engaged for 


“* MAXWELL, an old frontiersman,” says our art- {| months in weaving in their own peculiar style a 


that ia.toa be presen 
to inspect. This farm consists of a grant of y | the Interior. The Navajo bianket is an article more 


miles square. MAXwELL’s sheep reach the num- | sought after than one would suppose. It sells read- 


ber of nearly 30,000; cattlé and ponies he has with- | ily, if a good one, for from a hundred to a hundred 
out any knowledge himself of their number. A | and fifty dollars, according to its pattern or quality. 


tribe of ‘‘ Utes,” numbering about 600, are his | They are so closely woven that water can be car- 
chosen defenders. The ranch proper, or house, is | ried in them; and as a protection against the chill 
inhabited by the most miscellaneous collection of — 
man and beast and fowl that one can imagine. 


winds of the plains they are equal to the best fur 
robe.”’ 


7 
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ted to the Secretary of 


“OLD ABE.” 


Our engraving represents the standard borne in 
more than a score,of battles by the Eighth Wiscon- 
this standard was simply the device for a flag, or a 
mere material image. ABE” was a genuine 
live eagle, which the standard-bearer of the regi- 
ment carried aloft, chained to his perch, into the hot- 
test of the fight. When the battle raged most 
fiercely, and the enthusiasm of the soldiers was at 
its highest, then it was that ‘‘OLpD Ane” seemed to 
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PICTURES OF THE SOUTH—GATHERING MOSS ON BERWICK BAY, LOVISIANA,—Seercnep sy A. R. Warp,—[{Sre Pace 581.) 
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“OLD ABE”Y—EAGLE OF THE EIGHTH WISCONSIN By E. R. Cusriss.} 


be in his own element. He flapped his wings in 
the midst of the furious storm, and, with head erect, 
faced the flying bullets and the crashing shells with 
no signs of fear ‘'Oxs Aer” triumphs with the 
triumph of the flag, and seems in some nicacure con- 
scious of his relationship to the emblem of a victori- 
ous Republic. Long may he live !—the favorite of 
his regiment. We hope ‘‘OLp ABE” is as intelli- 
gent as he looks to be—and if he is, we can wish 
him no brighter fortune than that he may survive 
the present disorganization of the republic, and see 
the return of a real and permanent Union. 
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PICTURES OF 
THE SOUTH. 


MOSS GATHERERS ON 
BERWICK BAY. 


Tue Spanish moss, 
whosegray drapery hangs 
in heavy folds from all 
the trees in this section, 
is not without its uses. 
Floating in the shadows, 
as our sketch was made, 
some negroes were whil- 
ing away the noon hour 
and presenting a scene 
picturesque and peculiar 
as they loaded their out- 
rigger-boats with the 
luxuriant parasite. — 
When gathered, it is 
dried in the sun, the ne- 
groes—and whites also, 
for that matter—using it 
for beds. When cured 
by immersion in boiling 
water it becomes an arti- 
cle of export tothe North, 
where it is used to stuff 
cheap matresses, being 
for a time almost as soft 
and springy as horse- 
hair. After it is cured 
and dried it loses its soft 
shadowy gray and be- 
comes a dark brown. 


JEFF DAVIS'S PLANTA- 
TION. 


Of this plantation 
which is located in Mis- 
sissippi, I have made two 
sketches, one represent- 
ing the Mansion, and the 
other the Negro Quarters 
on the grounds. The Mansion is now used as a 
school-house by the freedmen. A. R. W. 


LAUNCH OF THE “MANITON” AT 
BOSTON. 


THE United States gun-boat Manion, which we 
illustrate on page 588, is rated as a second-class gun- 
boat. She was commenced two years ago from the 
designs of Joun LENTHALL, Esq., Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Construction, under the superintendence of 
WitwiraM H. Hanscom, late constructor at the Bos- 
ton Navy-yard, and was finished under the superin- 
tendence of Epwarp Hartt, Esq. Her dimen- 
sions are: Length between perpendiculars, 290 feet ; 
extreme length, 301 feet; breadth moulded, 40 feet 
1 inch ; extreme breadth, 41 feet; depth of hold, 
20 feet 10 inches; tonnage, 2348 tons old, and 1448 
new measurement. She will be bark rigged, and 
will have four MArtrn’s boilers 24 feet 4 inches 
long, two 60-inch cylinders, and be propelled by a 
16 feet diameter four-bladed screw. Her arma- 
t, incorrectly stated in the Navy Register and, 
dpied from that into the daily journals, will con- 
sist of eight 9-inch guns broadside, and one 60- 
pound pivot rifled, mounted on the top-gallant fore- 
castle. 


THE PRESIDENT’S TOUR. 


WE give on our first page and on 584 and 
585 illustrations of President Jounson’s reception 
in this city and in Philadelphia. 

In a speech made in this city Secretary Sewarp 


alludes humorously to the situation in which the 
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PICTURES OF THE SOUTH—JEEFERSON DAVIS’S MANSION IN MISSISSIPPI.—(|Sxerte 


President’s party found Philadelphia. He says: 
‘** When we came to Philadelphia, the only city that 
had not tendered to the President of the United 
States its hospitalities in the expectation of his com- 
ing, we found a city that was disorganized and un- 
governed. No Government there; no Common 
Ceuncil, no city authorities, and no police. We 
found a city so loyal, so peaceable, so earnest, so 
zealous for the cause of the national restoration and 
reconciliation, that every man was a law unto him- 
self, and I said to myself, ‘ Blessed is that city that 
can dispense with a ruler.’” But notwithstanding 
the Mayor’s absence and the direliction of the Com- 
mon Council, the people of Philadelphia gave the 
President and his party an enthusiastic welcome. 
We illustrate on page 584 the scene upon the arrival 
of the President in front of the Continental Hotel. 

It was in New York city, however, that the Presi- 
dent received the most demonstrative ovation both 
from the city authorities and the people. 

The party arrived in the city shortly after noon, 
August 29. The streets from the Battery were 
lined with an immense throng all along the route 
which the President was to take. His formal re- 
ception took place in the Governor’s Room at the 
City Hall. Of this we give an illustration on page 
585. From the City Hall the party proceeded to 
De.monico’s, where the military passed in review 
before the President. Of this review an illustration 
is given on our first page. The following descrip- 
tion of this affair is given in the New York Times: 


President JoHNSON soon the platform 
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Horran, Collector and numerous other distin- 
guished persons were present. The members of the Com- 
mon Council and the heads of. departments occupied the 
space in the rear of the Presidential party. 

The head of the First Division soon entered the avenue 
from Thirteenth Street, and approached the reviewing 
stand. Major-General Sanprogp, accompanied by his 
staff and mounted escort, led the column. He was im- 
mediately followed by General Spiozr, commanding the 
First Brigade. After paying the customary salute to the 
President, General Sanprorp dismounted, and ascend- 
ing the platform, took his position beside the reviewing 
personage. The first regiment which passed the stand 
was the Second New York, commanded by Colonel Rei. 
There were about 450 men in the ranks. They marched 
with platoon front, and made a most creditable appear- 
ance. The old Seventy-first Regiment, commanded by 
Lieutenant - Colonel Cougs, followed, winning applause 
from the spectators, both on and off the platform, by its 
soldierly appearance and steady marching. The Seven- 
ty-firet 450 men out. Colonel Lywou follow- 
ed with the Seventy-eeventh ment, numbering 300 
men. Colonel bronght up the rear of 
the brigade with 400 men of the Ninety-ninth Regiment. 
There were two or three bands of music with the 
brigade, each one of which turned out opposite the Presi- 
dent and played martial airs until the regiment to which 
it belonged had passed. The Second Brigade, command- 
ed by General Burcer, was the nextinorder. The Gen- 
eral led the way with his staff, closely followed by the 
Third Regiment (Benprx Zouaves), numbering 400 men. 
This regiment looked and marched remarkably well, win- 
ning a complimentary remark from General Ggant. The 
Fifth Regiment, Lieutenant-Colonel Mzyzr commanding, 
also looked well. Its ranks were more than usually full, 
there being nearly 600 men underarms. The Sixth, Col- 
onel Mason, 250 men; the Twelfth, Colonel Wazp, 350 
men ; the Eighty-fourth, Colonel Conxiine, 400 men; and 
the Ninetieth, Colonel Krensiet, 400 this 

to the Second 


in excellent condition, and was greeted with much ap- 
plause. General Hau.’s brigade, comprising the First, 
Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, Thirty-seventh, and Fifty-fifth 
Regiments, was unquestionably the favorite one of the four. 


DAVIS'S 


A 


By A. R. Waup.] 


The Seventh, Col. C 
paraded about 700 men, a 
sustained its well-earned 
reputation for marching and 
soldierly appearance, The 
Fifty-fiith, Colonel Lz Gai, 
also did well, and attracted 
much attention. Of the oth- 
er regiments the only no- 
ticeable one was the Seven- 
ty-vinth Highlanders. This 
is fine hardy body of men, 
who marched with the in- 
stinct of old soldiers, and 
looked well. 


In the eyening the 
party witb invited guests 
sat down to one of the 
most samptuous ban- 
quets ever provided on 
this continent. The ex- 
pense of the dinner has 
been estimated at $25,- 
000, the burden of which, 
we 
borne by A. T. Stew 
ArT, Esq. About 250 
persons sat downto the 
table. After<finner the 
President.nmade a long 
speechin support of his 

ity. After express- 
ing his gratitude for the 
reception which had been 
given him, he alluded to 
the part taken by the. 
several departments of 
the Government in the 
restoration of the Union. 
Ile paid a passing trib. 
ute to Grant and Far- 
RAGoT for their victories 
by land and sea. Ile 
spoke of what he had 
himself done in the work 
of restoring the Union. 
He then charged Con- 
gress with being in favor 
of disunion. ‘‘There is,” said the President, “a 
department of your Government which has prac- 
tically assumed and declared, andl up to the pres- 
ent time carried out, that the Government was 
dissolved and the States were out of the Union. 
We,” he added, *‘ who contend for the opposite doc. 
trine, years ago contended that States had not the 
right even peaceably to secede; and one means of 
peaceable secession was by a State withdrawing its 
representatives from the Congress of the United 
States, and that would be practical dissolution of 
the Union. We denied that a State had any such 
right, and when, subsequently, they attempted to 
withdraw, we again asserted that they had no such 
right; and now, when the doctrine has been forci- 
bly established, that a State has/no right to leave 
_ the Union, and when the States are again resuming 
their ralatiora with the Federal Government, as far 
as in them lies, we find that wher they —{* have 
their representatives admitted to there are 
men in that body, who, in violation of our great 
charter of liberty, deny their right to be represented, 
and refuse to admit their representatives into the 
Congress of the United States................... 
Are we prepared to renew those 
scenes through which we have just passed? Are 
we prepared again to see one portion of this country 
arrayed in deadly conflict against another portion, 
as we have just seen them arrayed? Or, shall we 
not make every effort to have all the parts and all 
thé people of the country again united in harmony 
and brotherly affection?” He said he did not want 
to let the Southern States back into the Union de- 
graded and debased. They would not be fit to form 
a part of this great American family. 


py A. R. 


understand, was 
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Brigade, but portions of it were on detached service, firing : 
| salutes and performing escort duty. The brigade appeared 
and occupied the seat prepared for him. He was speedily 
surrounded by his friends, both military and civil. Gen- 
erals Grant, Meaps, Raw wins, Admiral | 
Secretaries Sewamp and Mayor | 
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THE RIVER. 


Tue river flows through the populous town, 
Where the sombre houses look silently down, 
Like sentinels standing on either side, 

And frowning there on the sullen tide, 

As the blackened waters pase on their way 
In the silent night and the busy day. 


From mountain torrents it takes its birth, 
Where the cool.spring bubbles from out the earth ; 
And on threugh the valley it winding flows 

Iv banks where the silvery willow grows; 

And wandering down to its weedy brink 

The thirsty cattle come there to drink. 


On and on in its course it glides, 

Bearing along on its restless tides 
A thousand sails with their precious weight 
Of human souls and of costly freight, | 
And feeding, high up amid heated glooms, 
A hundred factories’ hungry looms. 


On past village and hill and field, 

Rich with the wealth of earth's broad yield, 
It tlows till it.reaches the busy town, 

Where the sombré houses look silently down, 
And a shadow comes over its waters there 
‘Jill they gather dark tha had flowed so fair. 


Often I stand onjthe lonely pier, 

As the silent hours of the night draw near, 
And hark te the voice of the .aurmuring tide 
As the blackened waters beneath me glide; 
An watch the lights as they gleam and glow . 
In the chilly depths of the slip below. 


Ani 1 think, as I stand in silence there, 

Of the poor souls, mad with a wild despair, 
Who have sought to drown where the waters flow 
Their burden of sorrow and want and woe; 

And I think, as its currents onward glide, 

Of the guilt and sin that those cold waves hide. 


Oh, winding river that takes its birth 

From springs that bubble from out the earth, 
Aud on through the bright vale, smiling, goes 
Past village and hill and waving field, - 

Made rich by the wealth of the broad earth's yield! 


To me you seem like a life begun 

In sweet fields warm with the summer sun, 
That on by pleasant and flowering ways 

Passes through childhood’s innocent days, 

Till at last, where thy dark waves wander down, 
It is lost in the sin of the shameless town. 


And I think on my own life once so bright, 

Of the joys that rendered my young heart light, 
Of the dreams and hopes that I nurtured there, 
Making the future seem all so fair ; 

And I grieve as I think, now those years are fled, 
Of the golden hopes that have long been dead. 


{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1866, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Souchern District of New York.} 


THE THREE LITTLE SPADES. 


By MISS ANNA WARNER, 
Author of ** Dollars and Cents,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


. Ir was gardening time now in earnest. The soft 
April sunshine began to warm the earth and to stir 
the heart of every leaf-bud on the trees; and the 
gentle showers that ame dropping down every now 
and then seemed almost to have more power yet. 
The birds were all a-flutter with eagerness and ex- 
pectation, peering in among the bare branches of 
some of the trees, and then betaking themselves to 
the well-cluthed evergreens for house-room and 
shelter; the grass grew in the most wonderful way ; 
and the blue violets stood with their cyes wide open, 
full of sweetness and content. In the garden—the 
large one which was under Robin’s care — many 
things were already planted; peas, and such com- 
mon things, as Lity said; and even the three little 
gardens began to show their pretty promise of sticks 
and labels, for some of the hardy seeds were al- 
ready in the ground. ‘* Argemone” was marked 
upon,one label and ‘‘ Hollyhock” upon another, 
and:Prim had planted her sweet-peas. Planted 
them with much fear and hesitation too; for when 
with a good deal of trouble she had dug a trench for 
them four inches deep, Prim thought they might as 
well be buried in the centre of the earth at once. 

‘*Thev ll never get up out of that hole, Sam!” 

‘*‘Four inches deep is what Mr. Vick says,” an- 
swered Sam, showing her the words in the Cata- 
logue. ‘The plants will bear the heat so much 
better.” 

‘Bear it! I should think they would—and be 
glad to get it, too, way down. there,” said Prim. 
‘*] wonder if they'll be prettier planted so, in a 
circle, than they would in a straight line ?” | 

‘Plant some of them both ways and then you 
con judge.” 

‘So 1 will!” said Prim, carefully sewing the 
seeds ** pretty thick” in her dug-out circle. ‘ Now 
I spose the-straight one must be just as deep.” 

course. cover these first,” said her 
brother, 

Prim carefully folded down the open end of her 
seéd-bag lest the peas should take the matter into 
their own hands and sow themselves on the surface 
of the ground; and then she gently threw in the 
earth with her trowel, lqoking up at Sam every 
now and then as the trench grew full to see if that 
depth would not do. But Sam showed no signs of 
relenting until all the earth was filled in smootlt and 
cven. 

*‘ Now vou can go on to your straight line,” he 
said, * and I will go and help Lily a while.” 

** What are you doing?” said Lily, coming up. 
**Oh, how pretty every thing looks!” 

‘Sowing my sweet-peas,” said Prim. ‘‘ That's 
a circle, and this is a straight line.” 

**Is it?” said Lily; ‘*I should have said it was a 


‘* Bat it’s so hard to draw it straight!” said Prim, 
standing up to look at her line, which was indeed 
extremely wavy, to say the least. 

“Never mind—I dare say it’s as good as the 
circle,” said Lily, consolingly. 

‘The circle’s perfect,” said Prim. ‘‘Sam drew 
it for me himself. He seta stick in the middle and 


end of the string, and just drew it all round—so.” 

‘“*For the straight line,” said Sam, ‘“‘you can 
stretch a cord between two sticks; or you can lay 
your rake-handle down on the bed and measure by 
that. Now, Lily, what are you about?” 

‘‘T don’t know how thick to sow these seeds,” 
said Lily. ‘I sowed all there were in the paper 
first, and then the holes looked so close together I 
picked up a good many of ’em.” 

“Picked them up—the seeds, I suppose!” said 
Sam. ‘‘That’s a losing business. And what are 
these holes you talk of?” 

‘‘Why, the holes I made for the seeds,” said 
Lily, leading the way down the hill to her garden. 

‘ What seeds are they ?” 

‘“‘Only my dwarf convolvulus. Oh, I didn’t 
lose any of ‘em—I know exactly how many there 
were.” 

Sam thought. to himself that it was a very loving 
sort of gardening in which the seéds were all count- 
ed; but he said nothing except to give Lily her di- 
rections, and then walked up the hill again and to- 
ward the fence to look at Clover. Lily’s counting 
was nothing to Clover’s care. She smoothed and 
resmoothed the little spot where the seeds were to 
go; dug it lightly up with her trowel, and then 
smoothed it again, breaking every smallest lump 
of earth. Then carefully opening her seed-bag, 
Clover took out a little pinch of seed between her 
finger and thumb, and slowly, cautiously sprinkled 
it over the prepared bit of ground. Then making 
some more earth very fine, Clover sprinkled that 
over the seeds, pausing once or twice to consider 
whether that was deep enough; then patted the 
whole softly down with her trowel, stuck her label 
at one side, agd the work was done. With a little 
sigh of great satisfaction Clover looked up at her 
brother. 

‘* Will it do, Sam ?” 

‘‘ Exceedingly well,”’ said her brother, smiling. 
But where are your sticks?” 

‘* What sticks ?” 

‘* Sticks to mark the boundary line of each patch 
of seeds, so that you may not plant one kind on top 
of another.” 

‘¢Oh, I never thought about that; I haven't got 
any,” said Clover. 

Sam took up a tree branch which the wind had 
blown off, and cut three or four little sticks—six 
inches long or so—with which Clover at once fenced 
in her seeds. 

‘*How pretty it looks!” she said, slipping her 
hand into her brother's; ‘‘and how wonderful it 
is, Sam! Just to think what my little seeds will 


| be next time I see them !” 


‘* Ay!” said Sam, clasping the little hand tight, 

but speaking in a musing way, as if hardly think- 
ing of her: ‘***That thot sowest, thou sowest not 
the body that shall be.’ ‘ In hope of a glorious res- 
urrection’—that is it, dear. And the earth seems 
but a soft, quiet bed in the sunshine of such a prom- 
ise.” 
Clover looked at him earnestly, and then her 
eyes flushed, and she looked down at her garden 
again quite silently, for she was a little body of 
few words. Or perhaps I should say, of fewer 
words than thoughts. ‘‘In hope of a glorious res- 
urrection”—yes, that was it, certainly ; but Clover 
had never known what those words meant before. 

‘* What will these flowers be like, Clove?” said 
Sam, suddenly. > 

** Oh, I don’t know,” said Clover ; *‘the Catalogue 
doesn’t tell. Only they will be sweet and white.” 

‘* Yes,” Sam repeated, as he walked slowly away, 
swinging Clover’s hand softly back and forth in his 
own, *“ ‘sweet and white,’ that is all it tells. ‘ For 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we 
know’—we who love Jesus—‘ that when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him; for we shall see him 
as he is.’” 

One little word among all these went straight to 
Clover's heart ; that little wosd “‘ we,” We who 
love Jesus,’” her brother had said ; oh, did she ? 

I can not tell you what joy it was, when the plants 
began to come up in the litfle window-boxes. I 
think the very first of all was the crumpled pink 
leaf of an abronia, ‘‘as pretty as a flower,” Prim 
declared, for the abronias belonged to her. Then 
in Lily’s box appeared a quite different beauty— 
small, compact, and round ; a canna shoot, with its 
white tip above the lovely green line. Lily was 
what Jack called **frantic,” in her delight. Nothing 
quite equal to these in beauty was seen ‘in Clover's 
box at first; but the hyacinth beans sent up their 
broad seed leaves, which Sam called “‘ cotyledons,” 
and Jack declared to be only the twohalves of the 
bean itself. Then the zinnias came forth, bright 
and strong; and the stocks— little tiny flat seeds 
that they were—burst out with such broad, large 
cotyledons, that Clover wondered overthem. Clover 
did a great deal of thinking in those days, and never 
could go near her box or her garden without re- 
membering the words Sam had spoken down by the 
fence. Jack declared that gardening had spoiled 
all his three sisters, for Lily was crazy, and Prim in 
a dream, and Clover in such a brown study that you 
could get nothing out of her. ‘‘ Except moral lec- 
tures,” Jack would add by way of conclusion. 

By-and-by the earth which covered Prim’s ipomeea 
seeds began to rise up in a most remarkable man- 
ner ; a little heap here, and another there, not quite 
smootlf but inclined to crack open at the top. 

“* It’s just like what mamma said!” exclaimed 
Prim, in her excitement. “Ob, do you think it can 
be the seeds ?” . 

“* Not a doubt of it,” replied Sam, to whom this 
appeal was made. And from that time, whoever 
wanted Prim was sure to find her at the window, 
gazing down upon the pot that held her ipomca 


crooked line if vou'd asked me.” 


Lily, too, made <xeat discovery. A similar 


tied a string to it, and tied another stick tothe other , 


disturbance of the earth in one of her flower-pots 
had been followed by the sudden appearance of two 
little green leaves on a very long stalk ; so long in- 
deed that it could hardly hold itself up. Lily 
thought it must be the newest and rarest of plants, 
there was but one in the pot, and that grew so fast. 

** Just look, Sam !” she said, ‘is that one of my 
asters ?” 

‘* Aster, indeed!” said Sam, with an expression 
of great contempt. And before Lily well knew 
what he was about, Sam had raised the pane of 
glass, pulled up the rare plant, and flung it out of 
the window. 

‘Oh, Sam, Sam!” was all Lily could say, “ what 
did you do that for?” 

‘‘ What did I do it for? why you do not want to 
grow weeds, I suppose ?” 

Was that a weed?” 

‘*That was a weed.” 

“Well, I'll never trust any thing again,” said 
Lily. And to be sure she did not; for when a few 
days after one of the pots became suddenly full of 
green leaves upon long stalks, Lily began to root 
them out with an hand; but this time it 
was Sam who cried “ stop!” 

“‘ They're only weeds,” said Lily. 

‘They're only your scarlet flax,” said Sam. 
‘‘ Never mind, you have lost but a few.” 

‘Oh dear! oh dear!” said poor Lily, ‘‘ what am 
Itodo! I thought weeds and flowers were differ- 
ent—and they're just alike!” 

‘*No, they are not,” said Sam; “‘ but that is one 
of the things you have got to learn. A gardener 
knows a weed frem a flower by a sort of instinct, 
even when it first comes up; though it is such a lit- 
tle bit of a thing, and may be of a kind he has never 
seen before. He will recognize one weed in a whole 
tuft of flowers, or one flower in @ whole tuft of 


“* But how?” said Lily. “Tell me how?” 

‘‘ Ah, that I can not do; that you must learn,” 
said Sam: ‘‘I could as soon give you directions for 
finding out a real lady or gentleman. It’s not be- 
cause of their dress, it’s not because of their place 
—you just feel the difference. And so x is with 
weeds. 


LOVE’S LIGHT. 


Last year she wandered through the wood, 
The Spring was on the breeze, 
And overhead, among the trees, 
The building cushats cooed and cooed ; 
And all around a hundred notes 
Poured fresh and sweet from warbling throats ; 
And she was gay with Earth’s glad mood. 


With girlish laughing glee she strayed 
Amid the primrose flowers, 
And from the bawthorn shook in showers 
The fragrant blossoms—wanton maid— 
And making havoc as she went, 
Her merry voice glad snatches sent 
Of song and carol through the glade. 


Again the Spring was in the grove, 
Blithe caroled every bird, 
And overhead again were heard 

The plaintive cushats crooning love ; 
Again along the primrose glade, 
Beneath the thorns the maiden strayed, 

And felt the Spring her pulses move. 


But not again she shook the sprays 
With playful fingers rude, 
To scatter in her careless mood 
Their blooms along the forest ways ; 
But violet and primrose fair 
She gathered in a garland rare, 
And lily bells and fragrant mays. 


And through the woodland on she moved, 
Until she reached the stile, 
And resting there, saw many a mile 

Of field and mead, where cattle roved; 
The homestead and the cottage small, 
Her eye dwelt lovingly on all— 

She loved them, for she was beloved. 


Last year she was a wayward child, 
A merry madcap thing, 
And frolic as the birds that wing 
Their random flights along the wild; 
—.. But Love has come, and every where, 
YIn blooming earth, in balmy air, 
It seems as though an angel smiled. 


And what is Love? A sympathy, 

An intuition rare, 

A sense that need hath ne’er 
Of words to thread the intricacy 

Of thought and feeling’s maze, 

A foretaste of the eternal days, y 
When God shall lighten every eye. 


MARGARET. 


Maroaret GLINT was v The - 
man of New St. Simon's sped, 
Dr. Glint, who had grubbed among dead languages 
until his own seemed a very small absurdity to him, 
and who was 80 absorbed in the roots of Greek and 
Latin words that but for the joint efforts of his 
young sister and old servant he would probably 

ghave preached in his night-gown, gone abroad on 
week days in his surplice, and retired in his best 
coat—was hard at work at a fearfully learned and 
woefully dull volume fast approaching the epoch 
of publication, when weak eyes and a press of pas- 
toral duties rendered the engagement of am amanu- 
ensis positively necessary. Such a one had been 
engaged—a gentleman recently arrived from En- 
giand—an intelligent man of education, who seemed 
glad enough to occupy the position, and agreeable 
enough to prove a pleasant companion te the Doo- 
tor in his leisure hours; and having forgotten to 
mé@tion that he was expected, the stranger arrived 
without the least warning this Monday morning, 
baggage and all—what there was of it—and was 
now shut up with the Doctor in his library, while 
Miss Glint and Nancy bustled about the “ blue bed- 
room” arranging it for the new-comer. Both high- 


ly provoked by the Doctor’s forgetfulness to give 
them warning ; and Miss Margaret, in a sarcastic 
mood, saying so many absurd things that Nancy 
declared she would be ‘‘ the death of her.” “Ty, 
looking-glasses, Nancy, ”said Miss Margaret. ‘‘ Mind 
that. He surely must want them to make that nice, 
straight part at the back of his head ; and be care. 
fal of the carpet-bag, or you might spill the rouge 
and lily-white.” 

‘* As if he had any, Miss,” said Nancy. 

“He's like a china doll,” said Margaret. “| 
hope he’s not a girl in male attire. There would be 
such a scandal. Now we're all right, I think. 
Remember to put out plenty of jam and cake for 
tea. I'm sure he likesthem. I hope I sha'n’t for- 
get and call him Bubby.” 

“You'll kill me, Miss,” said Nancy, leaning 
against the wall. ‘‘ How you do make fun of ’em, 
to be sure !” 

By them Nancy meant the sterner sex. It was 
a way Margaret Glint had. She was always laugh- 
ing at some one. Perhaps she langhed more than 
a quietly happy person would have done. She had 
had what in common parlance is called a ‘ disap- 
pointment.’’ At twenty she had been engaged to 
a certain Roger Ackland—a man ten years her sen- 
ior—one to be both proud and fond of. Her very 
wedding-dress had been ready, when some one, in 
no kindly spirit, had brought the girl a tale of her 
lover’s past life which he bad hidden from her. 

He did not deny it, and she would listen to no 

] 


house, and had never once fallen into low spirits as 
far as any one could judge. What she suffered 
only the pitying angels knew who comforted her— 
and she did not repent. ‘‘ Better any fate,” she 
had said, ‘‘ than the wife of a bad man ;” and she 
meant it. Many a one had wooed her since, but 
she cared for none. Roger was not a handsome 
man, but she could see no beauty in any other 
face, and the men she met all seemed so small and 
petty in comparison with him. 

Least of all did she like purposeless, helpless men, 
like this amanuensis of ber brother's. It would 
bore her woefully, she knew, to have him about the 


most strangers. 

He was small and very fair. His hands were 
girl's hands. He was not decided even about the 
matter of cream and sugar in his tea. He took 
what was handed him, and refrained from helping 
himself to the butter at his very plate, until some 
one discovered that he was nibbling dry bread ; but 
he was 60 mild withal—so sweet-voiced and amia- 
ble that he won on her. After a few days she felt 
much as she might toward some timid child, and 
was very anxious to please and make bim comfort- 
able. And this réle of protector suited Margaret 
wel. It camein a week or two to keeping a seat 


beside her for him, to making much of him in a ° 


motherly sort of way. He was three years her 
senior, but she always felt as though he was much 
younger, and, to tell the truth, made a sort of pet 
of him, as she might of some young brother home 
for the holidays. 

And Charles Lawton was immensely grateful in 
his mild way. Nothing was too much to do for 
Miss Glint. He walked miles in the noonday sun 
to the circulating library for a book she wanted. 
He found, in some mysterious manner, a rare plant 
she coveted for her garden. He scoured the coun- 
try for her lost canary-bird, and rescued it from the 
hands of a dishonest boy in a way that excited the 
astonishment of those who knew of the adventure, 
and made himself useful in a thousand little wavs, 
morning, noon, and night. But whatever he did, 
wherever he was, the young man never seemed 
quite happy. He was always sighing, always look- 
ing downcast.» Always being found in a brown 
study on the porch, with his eyes fixed on vacancy, 
and two great tearsinthem. It troubled Maryaret 
Glint sorely to see this, It made her more unhap- 
py than she could have fancied possible. For some 
men to be wretched seemed natural ; but this gen- 
tle, innocent, effeminate man should have been us 
happy as a school-girl. She tried to cheer him 
up~—in vain. She exerted herself to make him 
laugh. He did it, andthen grew sad again. What 
could he have done? What could have been done 
tohim? Had he been in love—had he been jilted ? 
No one could answer these questions save himself. 
Until at last Margaret made a discovery. Her broth- 
er had gone out, taking his amanuensis with him. 
To rummage for some rare work, and dusting and 
sweeping and purifying the library, was the busi- 
ness of the day. It was necessary to do it secretly, 
for broom and brush were denied an entrance; 
though, if papers were not moved, the Doctor would 
never notice the difference on his return; and old 
Nancy was in abject terror until the work was ac- 
compli Then, in an idle mood, Miss Glint sat 
down at the desk of the amanuensis and began to 
look over the papers, The Doctor's crabbed scraw/s 
were copied in a fair hand, with pretty, delicate 
flourishes, and exact margins, all fresh and nic°. 
and pleasant to look at; but under the pile, hidden 
there, as it seemed, in a hurry, for the upper edxe 
was crumpled, lay a sheet of foolscap covered on 
both sides, thus : 

Margaret !"—‘‘ Dear Margaret !”"—‘‘ Margaret 
my love !"—‘* Beautiful Margaret !” 

The same name written a hundred times in 4* 
many different styles with loving words appended. 
No one who is in the habit of writing but has done 
the same thing some time. We all know why. 
though it would be hard to explain the reaso”. 
Margaret knew. She had discovered Charles Law- 
ton’s secret. She stood holding the in her 
large white hand, cheek and brow flushed hotly. 
Then the sheet began to tremble and was crus)ed i" 
the round finger-tips, and Margaret Glint fied the 
library with that mute witness of love like a guilt’ 
thing. What had tempted her to toy with those 
papers which did not interest her one whit? The 
manuscript of that dry, deeply-learned work which 
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was so much pure stupidity to her, as to most peo- 
ple? Wasitfate? It seemed so, for thus had she 
learned what else she might never have learned in 
all her life, for she knew now that her gregt wealth 
—she was a very rich woman—kept her gentle lover 
from telling her of his love. “‘ Margaret—Marga- 
ret!” Ah, did he love her as she had loved Roger 
Ackland, when it was her wont to scribble his name 
over and over again? Couldit be? Had he the 
strength of heart to feel so? In her own room Mar- 
garet knelt down upon the cushion at her bedside, 
and, hiding her face upon her pillow, with her folded 
arms above her head, thought. She must needs think 
it all out for herself. There was no one to go to for 
advice, Had it only been the root of a Greek verb 
her brother could have helped ber. Any thing a 
dictionary or a treatise could have availed her in she 
need not have puzzled over; but this involved only 
the heart and comscience—the heart and conscience 
of a woman, and her brother, the clergyman, could 
not advise even could she ask him. 

‘¢ What shall | do?” she asked herself. ‘‘ What 
haveI done? Ihave been kindtohim. I have been 
very ‘kind to him, but I never thought of this. And 
he is so good. Could 1 come to liking him enough ? 
Perhaps.” 


The face of Charles Lawton arose before her.* 


The pale face, with its light, cool-tinted hair and 
helpless-lookiny, girlish mouth. A face sweet and 
pure but with no strength in it, and her mental gaze 
was fixed upon it. 

** Perhaps,” she said again. And her eyes looked 
tender. So might a man have looked, thinking of 
some girl who loved him. She was a little like a 
man, this Margaret Glint. Large and dark and 
brilliant. Looking at her you might sometimes 
think of some poct’s young hero. In her soul, too, 
dwelt a bygh-toned sense of honor which was man- 
like: though all men — more is the pity—do not 
have it. And this it was which moved within her 
now. 

Unconsciously she bad won a heart. It was a 
little her fault, a very little, and she dared not tram- 
ple on it. She could not. 

From her knees she arose, convinced of her duty, 
and stood before the window looking out upon the 
road—a pleasant country road, burnished by the 
setting sun. 

**] must love him if I can,” she said. ‘* Poor 
child—poor boy! This is what his sadness means.” 
This is his secret. I am so very rich—he poor. 
He is afraid to speak, I wish he were not. I 
could love him more.” 

She went to the mirror to bind up her hair—that 
glorious hair, ink-black and glossy as polished jet. 
The great- waves were prisoned in a golden net. 
From her dainty ears hung glowing rubies; their 
mates glittered on her bosom, no redder than her 
lips. Such a face might a Sultana have owned. 
It was gorgeous; gorgeous things became it; rich 
colors set it off. Margaret knew that it was beau- 
tiful. But for five long years—ever since she had 
given Roger Ackland back his letters, and seen that 
face of his, rugged as the granite hills where he was 
born, turn grayly pallid to the lips—ever since she 
had put her own heart beneath her feet and tram- 
pled on it—she had never dreamed the dreams of 
other girls—never hoped as other women do. She 
was five-and-twenty now. Should she begin to 
dream again? 

** Love is worth much,” said Margaret, “and I 
could comfort him and care for him—I could make 
him rich. Better mend my life thus than let it 
go to waste. Better make another happy if I can 
not be quite happy myself.” And she turned from 
the mirror with a sigh. 

Ten minutes after her laugh rang merrily through 
the great roonis below, and Charles Lawton was 
listening to it. 

He sat beside the clergyman and opposite her 
as she poured the tea. There was grace in her 
every motion, fascination in her every glance. She 
looked at him as she had never looked before; for 
she knew now that he loved her. That knowledge 
’ alters a man at once to any woman. Before to-day 
he had been only a gentle, pleasant-faced man, to 
whom she could be kind. Now he was much more. 
She exerted herself to please him. She began to 
like to do so. She could not quite meet his eye, 
She blushed when, by accident, he touched her 
hand in taking his cup. Before her newly-ac- 
quired knowledge she could have held it in her 
own like a little child's. 

When the meal and the long, quiet evening chat 
were over, she sought her*pillow, confident that she 
had chosen well. A good if not a great man loved 
her; and she would be his wife. Only that subtle 
pain remained when, in some day~iream, she saw 
again the glorious, rugged face of Roger Ackland, 
and looking into her heart saw there a shattered 
idol—a shrine cast down—a something vanished 


from her soul forever, which had been very sweet. 


to it. 

Yes, Margaret was on the whole happier. Hour 
by hour in the days which followed she found it a 
sweeter task to give her timid lover hope. No 
vain fellow, no conceited ‘‘ pretty man,” was this. 
Less confident of his own powers of fascination, less 
hopeful, more humble-hearted he could not have 
been. That dainty care of person and attire was 
natural to him. Looking foppish, he was not one 
whit so in reality. Teaching him what he might 
hope, she began to feel a strange fondness for him, 
such as few women ever experience. A protecting 
feeling, as though he had been a girl and she a man. 
This strange, Margaret Glint absolutely 
began to long for the day which would give her the 
right te pillow his head upon her bosom, to endow 
him with her worldly goods, to shelter him with the 
great mantle.of her love, and care for him in sick- 


ness or in Oftener and oftener at this time 
her face reminded one of some young 
cavalier. 

In the -window, looking out upon the 
grounds, the to sit together for hours, when 
the amanuen as free from his daily task. She 
at her work, Sometimes they talked. Some- 


times he gave balf-glimpee of his life. Hinted 
at a sorrow, ata future. Seemed half in- 


‘ 


— 


clined to tell her what he felt, then sunk into shy 
silence. 

** And all because I am rich,” thought Margaret. 
**Can he not see, what I should not say ?—am I not 
plain enough in my manner? Ihave gone as faras 
woman can.” 

, Yet she pitied him instead of feeling wroth. 

The great book toiled on toward its end and was 
haply finished; Proof-sheets were revised, columns 
of jetty words were shut up between covers of sub- 
stantial leather. 
longer. In aiday or two he would be gone. Couki 
it be that he would go without a word? It had 
come to this. Margaret had taught herself to love 


*-him. To be so fond of him that hot tears welled up 


to her eyes at the thought of parting. She saw 
how sad he was, and she vowed that woman’s fear 
should not stand between them. That if he dared 
not speak she would. 

The last night had fallen. They were alone to- 
gether. Alone by the blazing fire, kindled for the 
first time that season on the hearth. She sat upon 
a low lounge, he stood with his arm upon the man- 
tle-piece and his head upon it. From the tea-table 
the Doctor had gone to his own room to luxuriate 
in the sight of those hot-pressed volumes. The 
servants were far away in kitchen quarters. The 
rain forbade all fear of intruders from without. If 
ever time were favorable for her purpose that was 
the hour. Margaret knew it. Why did be not 
say something to her, sit beside her, take her hand? 
Surely never was man's heart as faint as his. 

Thinking this a little bitterly she saw something 
litter in the fire-light—something that smote her 
heart. Itwasatear. This mute lover of her was 
suffering. 

Margaret sprang from her seat and crossed the 
space between them. She put her hand upon 
Charles Lawton’s shoulder. ‘* You are unhappy ?” 
she said. Have you no confidence in me? Come, 
sit beside me ; tell me all.” 

He sat down as she bade him. She kept her 
hand upon his arm. Had he met her eves he must 
have known the truth; but he never lifted his. 

“You are in trouble,” she said again. ‘‘Can I 
help you? can I advise-you? Believe me, if I can 
I will. Whatever it is, if I can I will.” 

He shook his head. 

“God.bless you!” he said. “I fear there is no 
advice to be given; no help to come, save that 
which Time may bring. You would despise me 
should I tell you all.” 

Coward! ” 

He heard the word and looked at her. She 
smiled. 

‘** Faint heart. I know what troubles you. Why 
should you fear to tell a woman of your love because 
she is rich? Have you no trust in me? . See, I 
know all.” 

From her bosom she drew the paper she had kept 
there so long and laid it on his knee. 

He caught it, gazed upon it, and the next instant 
was kneeling at her feet. Not to woo. 

How he told it, how she heard it, Margaret never 
could remember; but she had the truth at last. It 
was another Margaret he loved, Another, whose 
name was written on that paper. Far away across 
the sea she dwelt. They were both too poor to 
wed. His health had failed him. 

Years might pass before he might dare claim her, 
or the time might never come. And his grief was 
this, that in honor he mast give her up lest all this 
weary waiting might cheat her of her spring-time, 
and leave her only a hopeless, lonely autumn. 

Margaret heard it all, crushed by her great shame. 
Had he known the actual truth, it would not have 
been so bad; but that might never be. What must 
he think of her? For a while she was wroth with 
him. For a moment she could have killed him. 
Then she relented. 

Like a queen she arose. 

‘*T told you I would help you ifI could. I think 
I can,” she said, and gave him her hand; and swept 
from the room stately until the door had closed upon 
her. Then, alone in the darkness, she bowed down 
her proud head as it never had been bowed before. 
She had taught herself to love this man, who, after 
all, had never cared far her. She almost died of it. 
Rut Margaret was noble. One day there came to 
Charles Lawton a letter from that other Margaret 
in far-off England, bearing strange, sweetnews, A 
mysterious legacy had come to her from an un- 
known friend, A legacy conditional upon her un- 
ion with him to whom she wrote. They need not 
fear poverty henceforth; and she was coming to him. 

She did not, so she wrote, believe that the donor 
had left this world. The lawyer in whose hands 
the business had been placed had been forbidden to 
say more than that the money was bestowed “‘ by 
Margaret on Margaret.” 

These words told Charles Lawton all. One day 
he shared the secret with his wife. 

But long ere that Margaret sat one day before the 
fire—the first fire of the season, as it had Been on 
that eventful night, but this time quite alone—when 
the door behind her opened and the servant an- 
nounced ‘‘A gentleman.” Rising, she turned to- 
ward him, and stood transfixed. The massive head 
and rugged face ; the grand figure, in its half care- 
less dress ; the eye like steel in fire-light, were betore 
her opce again—Reger Ackland had returned to her. 

He looked at her ff silence ; then he said, ~ay 4 

** You bade me leave you once, Margaret, A 
you angry with me for seeking you again ? I could 
not help it.” 

And she had given him her hand. Holding it 
still he bad taken his place beside her. He had 
looked into her eyes. 

‘“You would not hear me years ago,” he said. 
‘Will you listen now? If I have erred, I have 
done penance, Heaven knows! God forgives all sin- 
ners. May not a mortal woman forgive one who 
has repented ?” 

And then he told her all—the evil that had been 
done and sorrowed over even before thes met; the 
excuse for it; the spiteful tattling which had warped 
for her ear that which he would have laid before 
her in plain, unvarnisbed truth—and she listened, 
believing. 


The amanuensis was needed no. 


=. — 


** You took hope and life from me when we part- 
ed,” he said. ‘I have suffered deeply all these 
years; but when, returning to my native land, I 
found Margaret, whom so many sought, yet free, I 
began to hope again. Will you give me something 
to live for—will you forget the past, and be mine, 
Margaret?” And he drew her toward him, andl 
her head dropped upon his breast and rested there. 
A very woman she seemed now, confiding, clinging, 
trusting; and as she felt his arms about her the 
olden joy returned, and Margaret was happy. 

So happy that she could have knelt down to 
thank Heaven for the bitterest mortification of her 
life, for any woe or any pain which had kept her 
free to give herself to Roger Ackland. 


ANDREW JOHNSON. 


We Mave had in our political history four emi- 
nently critical Presidential administrations: Wasu- 
InGTON’s, in which the Constitution, established in 
1787, was first tested in operation; JAckson’s, in 
which this Constitution was for the first time seri- 
ously threatened by CaLnoun’s adherents in South 
Carolina; Lrxoo.n’s, in which CaLnoun’s doctrines, 
finding support in eleven Southern States, culmin- 
ated in open rebellion against the Constitution ; and 
Jounson’s, in which the rebellion, having been sup- 
pressed and the Constitution having triumphed over 
its armed opponents (or misinierpreters, if they pre- 
fer that designation), it became necessary for the 
General Goveriiment to step in, and, under the 
Constitution, to guarantee to disorganized States 
‘a republican form of government,” and tq secure 
the peace of the country and the perfect allegiance 
of all its citizens, which had been obtained by mili- 
tary conquest. The first three of these administra- 
tions were eminently successful. Under W AsHine- 
Ton the Constitution, then for the first time put into 
operation, fully justified the hopes of its distinguish- 
ed founders, who, after of often-repeated and 
often-baffled attempts, had finally secured its adop- 
tion by the Jackson, with characteristic 
firmness, silenced the Nullifiers of 1832. 
with a fidelity to the Constitution and an honesty 
of purpose in enforcing its claims, equally chatac- 
teristic, suppressed the rebellion of 1860-61. The 
issue of Jouxson’s administration remains yet to be 
decided. 


Anprew Jounson, the seventeenth President of 
the United States, is probably as remarkable a man 
as our country has produced. His career is a nota- 
ble one. [le was born in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
December 29, 1808. At the age of 10 years he was 
apprenticed to a tailor in his native city. The cir- 
cumstances of his early life were calculated to give 
him an appreciation of many of the worst evils of 
the Slave system prevalent in the South. The dis- 
advantages under which he, as a poor bey, labored 
as contrasted to the advantages of the privileged 
few, were only too apparent to him at every step. 
No imstitution of learning opened its doors to him. 
During the seven years of his apprenticeship he 
learned to read, an acquisition due, in part, to acci- 
dent but still more to lis own ingenuity and untir- 
ing perseverance. His first reading-book—and that 
was a borrowed one—was a volume of speeches, 
chiefly those of British statesmen. In 1826, at the 
age of 18, he removed to Greenville, in East Ten- 
nessee, where he was so fortunate as to marry a young 
lady who was competent to teach him writing and 
the first rudiments of arithmetic, This was the 
completion af Anpy’s schooling; the refinements 
of a college education were beyond his reach ; the 
knowledge which he had, though not securing the 
ends of a higher and more scholastic culture, fitted 
him for the uses of life. 

As might be supposed, when we find him at the 
age of twenty entering upon the arena of political 
cenflict, his instincts and opinions are emphatically 
democratic. His first political success was against 
the aristocratic element in Greenville, his own town, 
where for three years he held the office of Alder- 
man, and was immediately afterward promoted to 
the Mayoralty, which he held for three years. In 
1834 he was influential in securing for his State a 
new Constitution, guaranteeing the freedom of 
speech and of the press, and enlarging the liberties 
of the masses. In 1835 he was elected to the Ten- 
nessee Legislature; in 1840 was one of the Presi- 
dential Blectors from that State; in 1841 was sent 
to the State Senate; in 1843 was elected to Con- 
gress, and re-elected in 1845 and 1847; in 1853 was 
elected Governor of Tennessee, being re-elected in 
1856; was elected United States Senator in 1857 
for the full term of six years; and in 1862 was ap- 
pointed by President Lixco.n Military Governor 
of Tennessee. 

Such was the curriculum of official life run by 
Anprew Jounson before he was, in 1864, elected 
Vice-President of the United States. His political 
record during all these years has been well defined, 
and, in the main, consistent. His maiden speech 
in Congress was made in support of the resolution 
to restore the fine imposed upon General Jackson 
for having placed New Orleans under martial law. 
Judging from his Congressional record, we should 
set him down as a stiff Democrat of the AnpREwW 
Jackson school. He warmly advocated the an- 
nexation of Texas, and he thought that State would 
‘“*prove to be the gateway out of which the sable 
sons of Africa are to pass from bondage to freedom, 
and become merged in a population congenial with 
themselves”—a prophecy which had no basis and 
no verification. He has made since his accession 
to the Presidency a somewhat liberal use of the 
veto power; but we find that in 1847 he made a 
very eloquent argument in favor of the exercise of 
this power, in the course of which he said that 
Jackson had exercised this power nine times. In 
this respect JouNSON may certainly claim to have 
successfully imitated his prototype. He was a 
strong advocate of the Mexican war, and he open- 
ed the agitation of the Homestead bill, of which he 
was an ardent supporter until its passage. 

But it is in ANDREW Jonson's Senatorial ca- 
reer, and especially in his denunciation of the Se- 
cession movement of 1860, that the strong points of 


his statesmanship are most apparent, He can just- 
ly claim the rare merit, which will cheerfu)!. 
accord him, of having been the only Southern rep- 
resentative in Congress who stood firm to the Uniov 
in its greatest peril. Of Course this destroyed his 
popularity at the South. In his own State he was 
burned in effigy. Passing through Lynchbary at 
the height of this Secession excitement, in the win- 
ter of 1860, he was groaned and hissed by a mob, 

who threatened to take him from the cars to hang 
him. The Memphis Avalanche of April 25, 1861, 

exultantly described his having his nose pulled by 
another mob at Liberty, in Virginia. It was this 
noble stand taken by ANDREW JOHNSON for the en- 
forcement of the Constitution which insured him 
the Vice-Presidency. 

In the special session called by President Liv- 
COLN in the summer of 1861 we find Mr. Jonwson 
the ablest supporter of the apparently arbitrary 
acts of the President in increasing the army, cl .im- 
ing that Mr. had only anticipated 
gressional legislation. Yet Mr. Jounsow stood by 
the Constitution even in making war upon its ene- 
mies. It was he who introdnged into the Senate, 
July 26, the following resolution (previously adv pt- 
ed in the House), and which passed by a vote of £9 
against 5: 

Reaolved, That the present deplorable civil war hae Leen 
forced up. the country by the disunionists of the Sonth- 
ern States, now in revelt agains$ the Constitutional Gor- 
érnment, and in arms around the Capitol: that, in this 
natienal emergency, Congress, banishing all fa ling of 


mere paseion or resentment, will recollect only its duty tu 
the whole country; that thie war is not prosecuted ou pom 


our part in any spirit of oppression, nor for any purpose . 


of conquest or subjugation, aor for the purpose of ain !)c 
izing or interfering with the rights or established inst{tu. 
tions of those States, but to defend and maintain the ~n- 
premacy of the Constitution and all laws made in paursii- 
ance, thereof, and to preserve the Union, with alithe tig. 
nity, equality, and rights of the several Stater unuim paired: 
that as socom as these objects are aecompli-hed the war 
ought to cease, = or 


The principle involved in this resolution is-the 
key-note of ANDREW JOHNSON’s policy to-day. And 
this brings us down to the immediate present. We 


pass over Mr. Jonson's career as Military Gov- 


ernor of Tennessee, which was thoronghly consist- 


ent wit his Congressional record. He was, with- . 


out parade, inaugurated President of the United 
States upon the day of Mr. Lrxcouy’s death. We 
shall not here quete what he had previously said 
about hanging conscious traitors, nor, as is the habit 
of many, shail we denounce him for not having 
made the unsparing use of the halter which he 
once threatened. This journal has never advocated 
the execution of these threats, has never indeed 
recommended any vindictive policy as against tho 
persons of those lately in rebellion. It is not worth 
our while to inquire what has turned Mr. Jouxso~ 
toward a more lenient policy—the policy of pardon- 
ing rebels instead of hanging them. It may have 
been that a deep sense of his responsibility upon 
the assumption of the Presidential office led him to 
change his mind as to the expediency of such 
measures as he had formerly proposed, or % may 
have been the example of his predecessor which al 
tered his purpose. Whatever it may hare been, 
we have no fault to find with him in this regard. 
The main objection presented against Mr. Jony- 
son’s conduct of the problem of reconstruction by 
those who were formerly his supporters arises from 
a divergence of views between him and them as to 
the *expediencies and necessities of the situation. 
They wish to secure the results of the war, and they 
go somewhat farther than he does in the guarantics 
which they ask of the late rebels. The case stands 
simply thus: The rebel8 in arms were distrmed by 
our soldiers; submission to the arbitrament of war 
was the /east that could be expected of them—this 
was simply the recognition of defeat, and by no 
means involved of necessity a return to their al- 
legiance. But they claimed that they not only 
recognized their defeat, but were willing also to 
yield their allegiance to the Government and to 
unite with their victors in such a restoration of 
peace and union as was dictated by the necessities 
and proprieties of the situation in which the war 
had left the country. They accordingly nullified 
secession, repudiated the rebel debt, and ratified 
the Constitutional Amendment abolishing alavery. 
President JoHNsoN accepted these acts as satisfac- 
tory evidences of the good faith and loyalty of South- 
ern citizens. He recognized the rebel States as re- 
stored to their normal relations with the General 
Government, except in the very important matter 
of representation, which he must leave to Congress. 
Well, Congress, upon its assembling, claimed that 
the Legislative Department had something to de- 
termine in this matter of rest something 
more than was involved in the mere examination 
of the credentials of Southern Congressmen. In 
short, Congress was not satisfied with the guaran- 
ties which the President had secured: these were 


good as far as they went, but still others were nec-’ 


essary. In the first place, Congress determined it 
was necessary to secure the equal rights before the 
law of all citizens without respect to race, class. or 
color; and still further, the States ought, by an 
amendment of the Constitution, to be put upon a 
equal footing in their basis of representation. 

Congress decided, therefore, that these two thin: 
must be secured, precedent to as recognition of th: 
States as restored. Here, in few words, is the ditfer- 
ence between the President and the Thirty-nint): 
Congresa, Between them the people are to decide. 
We have, in this place, no arguments to offer in 
support or opposition of either side. Arguments of 
thie nature are presented every week in our Edito- 
rial colamns. One thing, however, seems certain. 
The difference between the President and Congre-. 
has brought on a deplorable situation in the Suut!:. 
It seems to be taken for granted there that the lat» 
rebels will be sustained in their proscription of U: ‘vo’: 
men and their infuriated animosity against the fr: «!- 
men; and it is to be feared that a popular victory 
on the side of the President will teud to contirm 
this assumption. This is a consideration e:mineér tly 
worthy the attention of all who are in favor of equal 
rights, and who are not willing to forget those in 
the South who have been faithful adherents of the 
Union cause during the war. 
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President Jonnson has 
bern sketched by Senator 
DoorrntTLe as man of 
medium 
and strong bailt, of dark 
complexion, and deep - set 
Ulackeves. He is of bilious 
temperament, of strong in- 
tellect, indomitable energy, 
and iron will, in whose char- 
acter, I should say, the 
strongest feature of all is 
that of stern justice, min- 
gled with a genuine hatred 
of all forms of aristocracy 
and oppression, and a‘ pat- 
riotism so ardent that it 
amounts to a passion, almost 
a religion.” We mean no- 
thing disrespectful when we 


add that ANDREW JOUNSON 


does not belong to that high 
order of American statesmen 
where stand such men as 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON and 
Wat. H. Sewarp. While 
“he undoubtedly possesses a 
remarkable tenacity of pur- 
pose, and is to be accorded 
p-rfect honesty in his polit- 
ical views, it is impossible 
for him to command that 
kind of popular confidence 
which was given to Mr. 
Lixcotn. Unlike the lat- 
ter, Mr. JOHNSON possesses 
a mind rather impassioned 
than argumentative. His 
exhibition of temper, his in- 
temperate, and often inde- 
cent, denunciation of his 
political opponents remind 
us rather of the demagogue 
than of the unimpassioned 
and well-balanced states- 
man. Whether we deem 
him right or wrong, his 
speeches before the people 
always have had essentially 
the same characteristics— 
the same strength and the 
same weakness. He nev- 
er forgets, or lets you for- 
get, that he is ‘the humble 
individual who is now ad- 
dressing you ;” }re seems al- 
ways apprehensive lest we 
shall lose.sizht of the sacri- 
fices Which he has borne or 
the sqrvice which he has 
done; if we do not agree 


stature, compact 
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himeelf u the- 

it may be vulgar antagonist. 
These characteristics are the: 
result, in part, of his pecul- 
iar temperament, and, im 
still greater part, of his 


free of the characteris. 
tic weakness to which we 
have alluded —were those 
made by him in the Senate 
in the winter of 1860 and 
the following summer. In- 
deed when speaking before 
the Senate he appeared as 
a very different style of ora- 
tor than when addressing 
the people. Before the lat- 
ter his speeches are discon- 
nected, full of repetitions, 
and not even his official po- 
sition as Chief Magistrate 
of the United States is suffi- 
cient to keep him within 
the limits of good sense and 
decorum. 

These weaknesses are no 
arguments against his pol- 
icy, any more than the same 
sort of weaknesses displayed 
by THappevs STEVENs are 
arguments against the poli- 
cy of Congress. We have 
always spoken freely of this 
sort of rhetoric, on which- 
ever side it_has been used. 
Neither Mr. Stevens's de- 
nunciations of the President 
and his supporters, nor the 
indecorous epithets applied 
by President Jonnson to his 
opponents, will weigh much 
with the people. They will 


them according to their ap- 
preciation of the questions 
involved, and we feel sure 
that their verdict will ac- 
cord with reason and with. 
their patriotic instincts. 
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with him politically we may 
| expect to be called trai. 
| ta tors;" if any opponent has 
denounced him, we may be 
| J at | sure that he will return the 
| blow with interest, thus 
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SEPTEMBER. 


GENTLE September, than art here; 
The Graces follow in thy train, 
The almoners of the bounteous year, 

And scatter gifts of golden grain. 


September, e’en thy very name 
Is syllabled unto the ear 
In liquid sweetness; and the same 
’ Sweet promise ripens in thy cheer. 


We see thee in thy deep-hued dress, 

We hear thee in thy plaintive breeze, 
We taste thee in the mellowness 

That drops from thy rich-burdened trees. 


We know thee by the tempered heat 
That lingers in the sun's spent rays, 

And by the passing hours more fleet 
That fill thy Indian Summer days. 


And by the faint-hued haze which veils 
The vista seen through branching trees; 

But we feel thee most when language fails, 
By other signs and scenes than these. 


Thou hast a token in the sky, 

A music in the wandering winds, 
A strength in thy maturity, 

In which the soul a solace finds. 


We hail thee, harvest month—and more, 
Thou art the heart’s month—and we gain 
Of calm content a plenteous store, 
As well as gifts of golden grain. 


THE TALE OF 
AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE. 


In Six Weekly Portions,—Third Portion. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ox y a short time intervened between that even- 
ing when Anna sang so wonderfully, and quitted 
the room so strangely, and the period fixed for Miss 
Wokenham’s marriage.. The approaching depart- 
ure of our good friend naturally occupied our 
thoughts very much. It was a great event and 
excitement in the even tenor of our lives; and go- 
ing to America was a much more serious matter in 
those days than it is, now. 

Miss Wokenham, however, was as brave and 
bright as possible; it was not until the very night 
before she went away that she broke down, or lost 
the cheerful front we were familiar with. 

“Tt isn’t that I’m at all afraid, my dears,” she 
sobbed out, “or that I have the least distrust of 
Lewis; but I am so fond of you all, and home is 
very dear, and every thing is strange before me, 
and, of course, one must be a callous brute—and | 
hope I’m not quite that—to be able to take it al! 
composedly, and—and I can’t find my pocket-hand- 
kerchief!” 

My heart warmed to Monsieur De Beauguet 
when I saw him draw a bright-colored bandana 
from his pocket and gently wipe the little woman's 
streaming eyes as if she had been a child. 1 
could have hugged him when he afterward applied 
the handkerchief to his own eyes with the utmost 
simplicity. Somehow I felt then that our dear 
little governess was safe with him. 

They had at first intended to be married in Liver- 
ppol, and to spend a few days there before leaving 
England. But the merchantman they were going 
out in was to sail sooner than had been expected, 
and they would have no time to spare. So Miss 

Wokenham bade us good-by in her maiden charac- 
ter that last evening, and was married early the 
following morning. Dear uncle gave the bride 
away. He and my aunt were the only guesta pres- 
ent in the church, by Miss Wokenham’s expressed 
desire. 

She had some relatives—second cousins, I believe 
—who lived in a tall brick house just outside the 
town, and were very stiff and stately. Not the 

- less so, I dare say, that they had no particular rea- 
son for stiffness and stateliness. They were a child- 
less old couple, sufficiently well-to-do in the world, | 
and were mysteriously aggrieved by the fact of their 
relative’s keeping a school. This injury, however, 
they kindly condoned, tiading, possibly, some con- 
solation in the reffection that her keeping a school 
relieved her friends from the necessity of keeping 
her. But the announcement of Miss Wokenham’'s 
intended marriaye had shocked them—Mrs. Parker 
especially—to a frightful extent. 

‘¢You would have thought I had confessed to 
some awful crime, to hear cousin Sarah,” said Miss 
Wokenham to my aunt. ‘‘She talked to me more 
like a jail chaplain than any thingelse. And after 
all, 1 should like to know what difference it can 
make to them? They insinuated that I must not 
expect now to inherit apy of their money—just as 
if 1 ever had expected it! and they talked vaguely 
of ruin and disgrace in store for the family. How- 

- ever, I kept my temper pretty well till they began 
to be impertinent about Lewis, when I fired up, and 
told them he was a Gentleman whose shoes none 
of the Parkers were worthy to wipe. Therefore, 
vou see, it would have been of no use asking cousin 
Sarah and her husband to my wedding. And in- 
deed they shouldn't have come if they had wanted 
to, unless they made a handsome apology to M’sieu’.” 

So our little sehoolmistress became a wife, unil- 
lumined by the lustre of the Parkers’ presence or 
patronage. The breakfast was given at the Gable 
liouse, and, at the last monient, when it was time 
fur the travelers to depart, Horace Lee came harry- 

_ ine’ in, flushed and panting, with a great nosegay 
of bot-liouse flowers in his hand, which he presented 
tu the bride. The poor little soul was in a sad state 
of agitation by this time, and was clinging to my 

- aunt as if she could never part from her, but she 
siviled through her tears*when she saw Horace. 
He was always a great favorite of hers. ‘My 
goodness!” said she, with a spark of her wonted 


ers? But your face is as bright as they are. I 
scarcely hoped to see you again. I thought you 
were at your father’s for the week.” 

‘Did you suppose I would let you leave Will- 
borough without saying good-by ?” returned Hor- 
ace. _“‘I was up at six o'clock this morning, ran- 
sacking the green-houses at the Hall. When I told 
the head gardener that I wanted some flowers to 
give to a bride, he took quite an interest in their se- 
lection, and said I was to gather what I chose. I 
galloped the new marenearly all the way into Will- 
borough. And now you must pay me for my posy, 
Madame de Beauguet.”’ 

To see the start the little woman gave when he 
called her by her new name! But she put her 
hands in his, and stood on tip-toe to be kissed, say- 
ing, ‘‘God bless you, my dear boy! I shall always 
like you, and keep you in my thoughts side by side 
with our beloved friends at the Gable House. You 
know I can not express a higher regard than that 
for any one.” 

More kisses and embraces, confused farewells, 
promises to write, thanks, tears, blessings, and our 
dear old friend was gone. The last glimpse I had 
of her showed me her small form being lifted into 
the fly by my uncle’s strong arms. Good, true 
friend! As large of heart as she was tiny of stat- 
ure. Whata giantess would Miss Wokenham have 
been if her soul and body had borne proportion to 
one another ! , 

For some days after the marriage the whole house- 
hold seemed unsettled; and Anna and I wandered 
about from the house to the gardens, and from the 
gardens to the orchard, and about and about, in a 
most desultory manner. 

Old Stock had been forced so far to yield to age 
and rheumatism as to accept the assistance of a 
permanent under-gardener, who was to receive his 
directions, and spare him the hardest part of the 
outdoor work. It was a sore trial to him, until he 
discovered a mine of comfort in the alleged and as- 
sumed total incapacity of his assistant. This inex- 
haustible theme for grumbling seemed to afford him 
more enjoyment than any thing except his pipe. 
‘“‘ Good-morning, Stock,” said I to him, a few days 
after Miss Wokenham’s wedding. ‘‘ What sortofa 
spring are we likelyto have? And how are things 
looking with you here?’”” He was standing in the 
kitchen garden—leaning on a great brown knotted 

stick, scarcely browner or more knotted than his 

hands—inspecting the labors of his subordinate, who 

was digging up a great potato-bed. It was one of 


, Stock’s rheumatic mornings, and he was unable to 


oandle a spade himself. 
‘Spring, Miss Margrit,” growled the old man. 
“The spring’1l be all right, to be sure. The 1 


look after that. But as to how things is ing 
here, why howiver is things like to look, when the 


master ‘livers "em over to the marcy of Bill Green ? 
In course I knows my dooty:” Stock was always 
comfortably satisfied on that point: “‘my dooty’s 
wrote out plain. It may be hard on a man as has 
sarved the master forty year, fur to see the soil 
turned up in that there fashion, like stirring furmety 
wi’ a ladle; but ifthe master ordains as Bi] Green 
is to spoon the herth instead of spading it, why 
spooned the herth must be.” 

** Don’t be hard on Green, Stock,” said I; “‘ he'll 
improve, no doubt, with all the pains you will take 
to teach him.” 

‘*Pains! Ah, great pains an’ little gains. Jist 
look at him now, Miss Margrit, a-standin’ gapin’ 
like a-stuck pig, instead of arnin’ his day’s wage. 
Didn’t ye niver see a young lady afore, ye great 

by 

** I've see’d lots on ’em,” returned Bill Green: a 
blue-eyed stolid young fellow, upon whom Stock’s 
sarcasm and scolding appeared equally powerless to 
produce any impression. 

“Oh, ye have, have ye? Then what are you 
standin’ starin’ at? Why don’t ye try to do sum- 
mut for your daily bread, thof it be but spoonin’ ?” 

‘*T've digged this here bed, an’ I dunno what’s 
to do next,” said Green. 

Stock turned to me triumphantly. 

ye see, Miss Margrit! That's the way! 
He ain't got no more notion of his dooties nor a bab- 
by. It's a marciful Providence as I’m able to git 
about to look after him. Come liere along wi’ me, 

Bill Green, and I'll pint out what mischief you and 
your spoon is tedo next. Bring your spoon along 
with you. Not as the Lord wills that the article 
should ever be missing where you are!” And the 
old.man hobbled away to another part of his do- 
mains, followed by Bill Green, who confidentially 
bestowed a broad grin on me as he departed. 

Horace greatly relished Stock’s. eccentricities, 
and I got into the habit of treasuring up his odd 
sayings and doings, in order to repeat them to Hor- 
ace. was really witty. I have never known 
a more amusing companion than he could be when 
once he knew you well enough to cast off his shy- 
ness. He sometimes had fits of wild spirits that 
kept uncle Gough in roars of laughter.; But then, 
too, he was very easily moved to sympathy with 
any thing sad. The tears would spring to his eyes 
in a moment at hearing a plaintive tune or a pathet- 
ic story. He rarely could refuse to give to a beg- 
gar, and was as tender as a woman with aged peo- 
ple and little children. Uncle Gough used to say 
that Horace had one great fault ; he cou'd not say, 
No. ‘ Wants ballast a bit, does the laddie,” said 
uncle. ‘But, Lord help us! We all grow hard 
soon enough; and an old heart in a young bosom is 
worse than an old head upon young shoulders.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


GRADUALLY I grew to join the thought of Horace 
with every incident in my life. When the lilies of 
the valley first peeped up under the shady side of 
the moss-grown orchard wall, I said to myself: 
** How Horace will like to see them !”"—for he loved 
flowers dearly. When old Bran, the watch-dog, 
crawled feebly into the parlor, one day for the first 
and last time in his life, and died with his faithful 
head on my uncle’s feet, I thought, amidst my tears: 
** Horace will grieve for Bran.” If I worea bright- 


vivacity, ‘‘ where did you get those glorious flow- 


‘ 


finery, I secretly wondered, ‘‘ How will Horace like 
it?” I suppose this was ‘‘ falling in love,” but I 
did not know it. It was rather growing into love, 
gradually and gently, as the love of kindred—father, 
mother, brothers, sisters—grows up in our hearts, 
until it becomes a part of our nature, and we can 
no more remember when it was not there, than we 
can recall the days of our earliest infancy. Mine 
was not a passionate nature, but it was a clinging 
one. Love, with me, was not the fierce devouring 
overmastering feeling that I had seen it in others. 
It grew to be a part of me; an ever-present, steady, 
strong affection, that claimed no passionate expres- 
sion nor violent outbursts, but that lived in my life, 
and breathed in my breath, and took root in my in- 
nermost and deepest heart of hearts. Yes, it was 
love that I felt for Horace Lee; a real, true, undy- 
ing love. Undying, for oh a long life lies between 
those youthful days and this present time in which 
I write, and oh, my Lucy; for whom I write, I love 
him to this hour! 

Although I can now, on looking back, clearly 
understand what were my own feelings, you must 
not suppose that I did so at nineteen. I never 
thought of *‘ questioning my heart,” or “ analyzing 
my inner consciousness,” or of attempting any of 
the profound metaphysical problems which — the 
circulating library informs us—the girls of this gen- 
eration are accustomed to solve. Insomuch, that 
sometimes I feel almost afraid lest they should 
‘* analyze” all thelr emotions away, or lose the sweet 
evanescent freshness of them, and Jeave only a lit- 
tle earthy deposit at the bottom of the crucible. 
But when I look around me and see eyes as bright 
and cheeks as blooming as those other eyes and 
cheeks I saw so long ago, I believe that fresh, un- 
sophisticated hearts come, according to the goodness 
of God, to gladden the earth as naturally as the 
daisies; and I revert to my old comforting convic- 
tion, that when youth and love quite go out of the 
world the world itself must go out too. 

I look back on that girl at the Gable House as on 
another creature. I smile at her follies and sim- 
plicities, and weep at her sorrows, and grieve over 
the bitter days that lie beforeher. Ah, how young 
she seems with her nineteen years, and how old am 
I, Aunt ae 

Well! As Phave said, Horace Lee became the 
central figure in miy life, his presence made me quiet- 


on my part. Horace was like a son of the house, 
and uncle used to call him and Anna his two spoiled 
bairns. Anna had given way to no outbreaks of 
temper since that stormy night of her willfulness 
about the singing, and we hoped that, as she grew 
older, she was gaining self-control and gentleness. 
My thoughts often recurred to what Miss Woken- 
ham had said to me on that same evening, and I 
wondered what ‘‘ breakers ahead” she could have 
foreseen, or fancied she foresaw. I came at last to 
the conclusion that she dreaded trouble for us all 
from Anna’s violent temper, knowing, as she well 
did, how unchecked by firm opposition that fiery 
spirit had been from babyhood. I wished that our 
good friend could have seen how pleasant a change 
had come over my sister within the last two months. 
I mentally resolved to give her a glowing account 
of Anna’s improvement when I should write to Can- 
ada, so as to convey to her that I understood what 
she had meant by her warning, and to assure her 
that her anxiety had been overstrained and need- 
leas. Altogether, that winter evening was fre- 
quently in my mind, for from it I dated the loss of 
my little hair chain. Search was made for it on 
the following morning, but vainly ; and then the 
preparations for our old schoolmistress’s wedding 
had sufficiently occupied us all, from the kitchen- 
maid up to dear Aunt Gough. 

Old Mr. Lee came occasionally to see us, and to 
express to my aunt and uncle his sense of their 
kindness and hospitality toward his son. 

“ Horace is doing well at Rotherwood’s,” said the 
old gentleman, ‘At least, so they tell me. Sir 
Robert”—this was the great Mr. Lee's em- 
ployer—‘“ Sir Robert sent for Horace to the Hall 
the other day to speak about a little matter of busi- 
ness, the draining of Meadow Leas, and Sir Robert 
had him into the drawing-room—into the drawing- 
room where my lady was sitting—and made him 
stop to lwncheon.” \ 

We were all uncomfortably dumb in a moment, 
and I felt, without looking at him, that Horace was 
crimson. But Mr. Lee went on in his usual self- 
satisfied way, in happy ignorance of the misery we 
were feeling. 

‘* He staid in the drawing-room, where my lady 
was, full twenty minutes—from that to half an hour, 
ae Horace? and Sir Robert shook hands with 

im when he came away. Very gratifying. But 
they always have been pleased to entertain a great 
respect (however unmerited) for me.” _ 

Somehow or other the fonder I grew of Horace 
the more I shrank from Mr. Lee. I must have ap- 
peared a mere fool in his eyes, for a perfect pall of 
silence and shyness seemed to envelop me from head 
to foot when I was in his presence. Anna, on the 
contrary, who always was less diffident than I—and 
with good reason, for she was a bright, winning 
creature, with the lively, frank manner that had 
never known a chill or a rebuff—Anna would laugh 
and chat and play off her pretty airs on the old gen- 
tleman with astonishing vivacity. He admired her 
vastly, and called her all manner of ‘ sylphs,” and 
*“*nymphs,” and “cruel charmers,” and fair “ en- 
slavers :” compliments over which Anna used to go 
inte fits of laughter in private. But she seemed de- 
termined to fascinate Mr. Lee, and she certainly 
succeeded. 

One day, when the spring was pretty far ad- 
vanced, and the young leaves and the tender grass 
had put forth their first fresh delicious green, Mr. 
Lee appeared at the Gable House early in the fore- 
noon. He had his chaise at the door, he said, and 
was come to ask my aunt to do him the hopor of 
taking a drive. She had been ailing somewhat 
during the last week, and he thought that the bright 


sun and fresh air would do her good. 


ly glad, and I loved my dear guardians and bene- 
factors the br that they also loved him. But it 
was all ously, or @t least without thought, | 


“*Do go, dear aunty,” said we; and my ancle 
joined us in urging her. 

**T will take you to a farm of one of Sir Robert's 
tenants, where I have business,” said Mr. Lee, “ a,j 
the good people of the house will be proud to of--r 
you some homely refreshinent, as a friend of mi»... 
I am to sleep in Willborough to-night, and will driy-c 
you back before it grows dusk. There is—aher, ! 
there is a third seat behind, and if one of the young 
ladies would accompany us—” 

It was comical to see the look he gave me. It 
said ‘‘ don’t you come,” so plainly. _I involuntari] y 
answered the look, by exclaiming, “Oh no, of course 
Anna will go.” But Anna wished me to have the 
pleasure of the drive, and protested she would not 
care to go and leave me at home. ‘That is non- 
sense, dear,” said I. ‘*Do you go, and take care 
of aunty, and make herwrapup. Perhaps Mr. Les 
will take me some other day.” A proposal to which 
Mr. Lee, in his gladness at escaping my companion. 
ship for the present, politely and even cordially as- 
sented. So it was settled that Anna should Ko: 
and I helped to put warm wraps into the little open 
chaise, in case the spring evening should turn c}:j||y 
as they came home; and I stood watching thein as 
they drove away: Anna’s dark ringlets waving 
about her pretty face, and her mouth pursed up into 
a ridiculous grimace in imitation of the unconscious 
Mr. Lee, who sat square and stately before her. 

There was never lack of occupation at the Gable 
House. Aunt Gough had made us familiar w ith al] 
housewifely lore, and both my sister and I were 
proud of our skill as housekeepers. My morning, 
therefore, passed busily away. After giving my 
uncle his early dinner, and secing him established 
with his pipe and the London newspaper in the 
dining-room, I took my knitting and went into the 
garden to enjoy the brightness of the sunny after- 
noon. I wandered all over the grounds, through 
the shrubbery, into the orchard where the happy 
little birds were chirping and twittering in the 
gnarled old fruit-trees. I marked the early flowers 
dotting the borders with brilliant spots of color; 
and I peered with keen interest at the promise of a 
great plenty of roses displayed by the standard trees 
upon the lawn. It was all so dear and so familiar 
to me! I knew every nook fn the place, every 
time-tinted patch in the old brick walls, every 
shrub, every bough, nay, almost every leaf. As f 
came slowly back toward the house I stopped to 
pick a bunch of broad-faced daisies that grew luxu- 
riantly on a tiny green mound in a sunny corner of 
the shrubbery. It was a very tiny mound, with a 
white upright stone at one end of it, whereon the 
syllable VIC was engraven. Poor little Vixen lay 
beneath it, her fiery barkings and quaint gambols 
stilled forever. ‘* Vic,” said I, half aloud, ‘*I am 
glad to know that you were a very happy little 
dog.” And then I began to think of our childish 
days when Anna and Vic were such fast friends and 
joyous playmates, I remembered the great battle 
of the porch and Stock’s signal defeat, and then I — 
thought of my discomfiture and poor Dolly’s deadly 
peril. Coming to the said poreh at that moment, 
I went inside it and sat down. Though it was vet 
early in the year, the afternoon sum falling on that 
side of the house and beating on the yellow space 
of gravel—still the pride of Stock‘s heart—macde the 
shade pleasant. e click of my knitting-needles 
grew slower and slower, and at length ceased. I 
had fallen into a drowsy kind of reverie. I was 
given to day-dreams then. All sorts of pictures of 
my childhood’s days, and of people and places I 
knew, came into my head and passed away to be 
succeeded by other pictures. I was conscious of a 
lazy kind of curiosity as to what I should see next, 
when I heard a step on the gravel-path. It was 
not old Stock'’s heavy tread this time, but a light 
rapid footfall. I well knew whose. 

‘*¢T thought I should find you here,” said Horace, 
coming out of the sunlight to my side. 

“Did you? I have not been in the porch be- 
fore, this year; but this lovely afternoon tempted 
me. Aunty and Anna are gone to drive with your 
father.” 

‘Yes, I kndw it. I am glad Mrs. Gough con- 
sented to go. I believe the air will do her good.” 

He had come eagerly into the porch as though 
he had been seeking me, wishing to say something ; 
but now he sat silent, trifling with the ball of knit- 
ting-worsted that had lainon mylap. I have men- 
tioned that he had an absent trick of turning and 
twisting things in his fingers. _ 

‘¢ What you are doing now reminds me,” I told 
him, ‘‘of my bair chain. Do you know I have 
never been able to find it'sincs that night when you 
made Anna neryous by playing with it? Isn't it 

?” 


strange 

He put his hand into his breast and turned his 
eyes upon me with a look that made my color rise 
and my heart beat faster. , 

‘“* Margaret”—oh the tenderness in his voice! 
how sweet my name sounded !|—“* Margaret, shall I 
tell you something? Here is your chain. I have 
had it next my heart ever since that night.” He 
drew it forth and held it out tome. A grfat joy 
began to flood my soul, but it was my nature to 
distrust such happiness. I could not accept it all 
at once; it seemed too great to believe in. So I 
tremblingly held out my hand for the chain, with 4 
slight exclamation of surprise. 

“No,” anid Horace, nearer to me, “ not 
till you have heard why I took it. You have not 
asked me that, Margaret. Do you know ?” 

I shook my head. I was past speaking. 

**Can you guess ?” 

My tears began to blind me, and I could not keep 
down a sob. He threw his arms around me and 
held me to his breast. 

‘Because it had been yours; because it had 
clasped your throat; because the poorest ribbon 
you could wear, the glove that had touched your 
hand, the flower you had gathered and thrown 
away, would be dear and precious to me; because 
I love you, Margaret !” 

Oh those words, those dear, dear words! Ob that 
happy time, that happy, happy time! 

‘* Horace,” I whispered, after a while, “‘ Prince 


‘ Goldenheart is come at last.” For he knew tle 
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story of my childish play, and had often laughed 
over it with me. é 

‘Js it Prince Goldenheart?” he said. ‘‘ Well; 
he should have a‘tieart of gold who woos my Mar- 
garet. Thank God, at all events, there is no wick- 
ed fairy to blight my gentle Princess, or to stand be- 
tween her and her love.” 

- As he spoke a shadow blotted out the evening 
light, and when it bad passed the sun had set. 

‘¢ What was that?” I asked, looking up. 

‘““Why, they have come home! Is it so late? 
It was your sister Anna.” 

‘They have come home? Then they must have 
driven round into the stable-yard,”“and come into 
the house by the back way. I dare say Anna was 
looking for me. I must go now, Horace. Please 
let me.” 

I felt much as the child of twelve years before 
had felt, when old Stock, personifying the work-a- 
day world of reality, broke in upon her fairy story. 
We had been dreaming such a beautiful dream, Hor- 
ace and I, all to ourselves, that for the moment it 
seemed a hardship to come out of that enchanted 
realm and face the common aspect of accustomed 

, things. ‘‘Just one instant, Margaret!” He held 
both my hands clasped in one of his, and stood with 
his other hand laid softly on my head, looking down 
upon me, 

mi Aunty will wonder what has become of me.” 

“ Answer me this one question. Do you really, 
really love me ?” 

‘*Oh, Horace! have I not said so?” 

‘Say it again! Once more—only once more.” 

‘‘May I go if I say it again? Do you prom- 
ise?” 

**T promise, darling.” 

I released myself from his hold, and drew down 
the hand that rested on my head; then, leaning my 
two hands upon his shoulders, I raised my face to 
his, and kissed him; darting away next moment 
at full , and never stopping until I had flown 
across the hall, and along the stone-flagged passage 
that led to the morning-room. I paused outside the 
door, suddenly conscious of flushed cheeks and di- 
sheveled hair, and panting from my swift run. I 
heard voices laughing and talking within, and, re- 
assured by the conviction that they were not think- 
ing of me, I stole up to my own chamber to bathe 
my face and smooth my hair. When I came down 
again and entered the morning-room the tea-table 
was spread there, and Horace was seated beside my 
aunt, who was leaning back in her large arm-chair 
with an air of weariness. Anna was there, and my 
uncle was there, and Mr. Lee. 

**Dear aunty, are you tired? Have you hada 
pleasant day ?” said I, hastening to her. 

‘* Where have you been, Madge, my love? Anna 
was looking for you. Will you make the tea, and 
offer Mr. Lee some cold meat? I had avery agree- 
able drive, but I am a thought tired now, my dear.” 

So the business of the tea-table came opportune- 
ly to cover my confusion. After I had attended to 
our guest I took courage to glance at Horace. He 
had been waiting on my aunt, holding her tea-cup, 
drawing forward a folding screen to shield her from 
the scorching biaze of the wood-fire—my uncle nev- 
er relinquished evening fires until quite midsummer 
—and placing a broad cushion beneath her feet. 
Now he sat beside her, with his handsome head bent 
down to listen to her soft, slow speech. How I loved 
him! How beautiful the gentle deference of his 
youth and strength to her weakness and age ap- 
peared in my eyes! Anna was chatting gayly with 
Uncle Gough and Mr. Lee; but she kept looking 
across at my aunt and Horace, as if she too thought 
the picture they presented a pleasant one. 

‘* We have been to such a dear old farm-house, 
Madge,” said Anna. ‘Such a quaint, queer, un- 
comfortable, picturesque old place! Meadow Leas 
it is called. The drive there is pretty too. I did 
80 enjoy it.” 

‘¢ The good farmer and his dame were truly proud 
and delighted to entertain’Mrs. Gough and your sis- 
ter,” said Mr. Lee. ‘‘ Hospitable, kind souls, poor 
things!” 

Hospitable! Yes, indeed, Madge. I neversaw 
such heaps of food as they spread on the table. Pies, 
and cheese, and cream, and ham, and butter, and 
ale, and bread. I was frightened when I saw the 
piled up platter of rabbit pasty they put before me. 
And they expected me to eat it all!” 

‘You must go some day, Margaret dear,” said 
my aunt. ‘I’m sure you would enjoyit. Farm- 
er Gibson and his wife have all manner of pets 
that you would delight in.” , 

Old Mr. Lee was to sleep at the Blue Bell, where 
he always put up when he came to Willborough ; 
and he withdrew early. 

‘‘T have business to attend to to-morrow that 
swill cause me to be up betimes, my good madam,” 
he said to aunt in his tiresome way. ‘‘ You will 
therefore excuse me if I take my leave now. Late 
hours do not suit me. They interfere with that 
clearness of brain which is essential to the transac- 
‘tion of important business.” 

I was very glad to see him rise to depart, for late 
beurs did not agree with Aunt Gough any more than 
they did with him, and she had been looking very 
weary for some time past. ‘‘ Horace,” Mr. Lee con- 
tinued, ‘I shall see you in the morning. Our ways 
lie in different directions to-night. I shall have a 
message to deliver to you from Sir Rebert. Good- 
night, my dear madam, Nay, nay,” in reply to 
some murmured thanks from my aunt, ‘‘only too 
glad to have afforded you a day’s pleasure. Fare~ 
well, Miss Anna. I amssure you will not soon be 
forgotten at Meadow Leas. A vision of youth and 
beauty bursting on the—hem! What is the word? 
No matter, you understand me. Good-night, Mrs. 
Gough. And good-night to you, Miss Sedley.” He 
had very nearly omitted his parting salutation to 
mine altogether; but I could not let Horace’s father 
xo without a farewell, that night of all nights; so I 
had. emerged from my nook behind the tea-table. 
Mr. Lee tried to look as if he had been purposely re- 
serving the pleasure of shaking hands with me for 
the last, and had meant to come round to my side of 
the room if I would but bave awaited him patiently. 
But I am afraid I must make the humiliating con- 


fession that I believe he had quite forgotten I was 
present. | 

My aunt rose as soon as Mr. Lee had departed, 
and said she would go to bed. She seemed very 
feeble when she got upon her feet, and I began to 
fear that the day's exertion had been too much for 
her. Horace gaye her his arm to the room door, 
and then I think) my uncle observed her weakness 


with some _— ‘* Shall I carry you up stairs, 
my dear?” he “It wouldn't be for the first 
time.” 


‘*No, love, no; I’m not so dead tired as that. 
Madge will come with me. Good-night, all. I 
shall be strong to-morrow after a night’s rest.” 

So I went up the wide old-fashioned staircase with 
my aunt, she leaning on my arm; and we made the 
journey slowly, though the ascent was far frpym be- 
ing a steep one. 

Anna had seemed inclined to linger a little; but 
Horace was preoccupied, and did not talk ; and my 
uncle's dear face had a rather troubled look as his 
eyes followed his wife’s slow steps out of the room. 
Anna, to whom silence and dullness were always in- 
tolerable, forthwith began to yawn, and followed 
us up stairs almost immediately. Horace re- 
mained in the morning-room, and I saw in his 
eyes, and I felt in the parting pressure of, his 
hand that he would speak in the fullness of, his 
heart to my uncle before he went away that 
night. The thought made me a little nervous and 
agitated, though Heaven knows I had never had 
cause to dread my dear guardian and benefactor. 
I longed to speak to Aunt Gough, and tell her of 
my great happiness, and receive the sweet mother- 


. ly sympathy that she had ever been ready to lavish 


on me from my childish days; but she seemed so 
fatigued and unstrung that I dared not venture to 
excite her that night for my selfish pleasure. I re- 
mained with her until her eyes were closed and her 
head lay placidly on the pillow ; then, lamp in hand, 
I crossed the broad landing to my bedchamber. 

Anna and I shared a large, low, oak - paneled 
room with three deep windows looking on to the 
lawn. Our white-curtained beds stood side by side 
on an island of crimson carpet relieved against the 
darkness of the polished floor. I found that my 
sister was already in bed and apparently asleep ; 
shading the lamp with my hand, I walked softly to 
the dressing-table and looked in the glass. It was 
a large old-fashioned oval mirror set in a black 
carved swing frame. How plainly it all comes 
back tome! I can see the blue gleam of moon- 
light that slanted in at the many-paned windows, 
and threw a fantastic pattern on the oaken boards; 
I can see the wide stretch of garden and shru 
shimmering ghost-like out of a silver veil of mist; 
I can see the long shadows of the trees rocking and 
swaying noiselessly on the lawn, as the trees them- 
selves moved with a soft whispering sound in the 
night breeze; I can smell the fragrance of a bunch 
of rich brown wall-flowers that stood in a china vase 
on the window-sill. It all fixed itself in my mind 
during the moment in which I set my lamp upon 
the dressing-table, and tilted down the glass to an 
angle at which I could see my face reflected in it. 
Not a touch or tint in that picture has faded in fifty4 
years. ‘* This then is the happy girl whom Hor- 
ace loves!” said I to myself, looking at the face 
which looked at me out of the dark sea-green depths 
of the mirror... I knew very well that it was not a 
beautiful face. I knew very well that it was scarce- 
ly even pretty, But it was irradiated now with a 
light that transfigured it. ‘Oh, I am so glad!” I 
whispered through my blissful tears. *‘I almost 
believe that being so dearly loved, and loving so 
dearly, will make me grow pretty.” Then I bent 
forward and put my lips to the cold surface of the 
glass, and said, ‘‘ That means good-night for Hor- 
ace!” 

I turned away from the glass with a heart full of 
happy thoughts, and yet my tears fell fast. Anna 
was lying asleep on her white bed, and, as I looked 
at her lovely fresh face in its nest of rippling hair, 
I yearned to tell my joy to any thing so sweet and 
young and beautiful, to receive her sisterly kiss, 
and to feel the clasp of her arms around my neck, 
as I had felt it many a time when she had come to 
me to be soothed in some baby sorrow, and we had 
fallen asleep together. I thought I could tell her 
better if I put out the light; therefore, when I was 
undressed, I extinguished the lamp and kneeled 
down by her bedside. The moonlight shone into 
the chamber, and her hand and arm, tossed carelessly 
outside the coverlet, were bathed in a flood of pale 
brightness; but her face was in shadow. 

** Anna,” I said in a low voice, putting my cheek 
down on hers—*' Anna, I have something to tell 

ou.” 

She did not answer me. 

“Anna, darling! It is something that makes 
me very, very happy, and I can not sleep, without 
telling you.” 

She breathed quicker, and the white hand that 
lay in the moonlight clenched itself. | 

‘“*Don’t be frightened, dear. It is good, good 
news I have to tell you.” 

No reply. The cheek on which mine rested turn- 
ed a little away, but she did not 

** Anna, Horace Lee loves me. He has told me 
so!” 

She dashed herself out of my arms, turning so as 


to bury her face in the pillow, and the moonlit hand 


went up into the black shadow around her head, 
and staid there. 4 

“Why did you wake me, Margaret? I was 
asleep. I was dreaming. I was so happy, and 
now you have awakened me, and I shall never, 
never dream that dream again.” 

“*Anna, my pet, my child, I did not know you 
were sleeping so soundly. I did not mean to dis- 
turb you. Don’t cry, my dear, don’t cry!” For 
she was sobbing and moaning fretfully. 

** Don’t speak to me, Margaret. Get to rest. 
Say what you have to say to-mofrow. I—I can't 
understand you now. I am tired, and you have 
awakened me, and I was dreaming pleasantly, and 
now my dream is a 

She pushed me irritably from her. My heart 
felt very heavy. It was such a sudden chill after 


my glow of joy and tenderness! But with the ha- | 
bitual yielding to her, which was common to us all, 
I rose up from my knees and went to niy own bed. 
‘*T ought not to have roused her,” I said to myself 
as I lay down. ‘She was tired and sleepy, and 
she is such a child!” Once I stretched out my 
hand to touch her, and as she remained perfectly 
still I hoped she was sleeping. Gradually I grew 
drowsy, and my eyes closed, and my ears lost their 
vigilance, and the sweetness of Horace’s smile, as he 
had held me in his arms that day, with the dancing 
shadows of the leaves upon his head, faded and 
faded, and melted away. But all night long, at in- 
tervals, [ had an uneasy sense of disquietude and 
restlessness, and a fancy that some one was moving 
about the room. Once I dreamed that Anna was 
pacing up and down, her bare feet pattering lightly 
but distinctly on the polished floor. But when I 
started, and sat up and looked around, every thing 
was still, and I could hear no footstep, and the moon 
had set, and it was very dark. 


TO THE BABY. 


Fournr thing a baby is, 
Curious little creature ; 

Funny js its little phiz, 
Comic every feature. 


Helpless thing a baby is; 
Tiny hands uplifting 

O’er the troubled tide of life 
Into which 'tis drifting. 


Mystery a baby is— 
Memories of heaven 

Still must hover in the soul 
Such a short time given. 


Solemn thing a baby is, 
Since it must inherit 

All the loss and gain of life, 
All the sin and merit. 


Funny, helpless, mystic, sad, 
Let me tell you, Freddy, 

Half the good and sweet of life, 
Is the getting ready. 


Yours the sunshine—take it all 
While you're weak and tiny, 

By-and-by the days that come 
May not be so shiny. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Communt-caBLze.—The difference between the cables 
of 1865 and 1866 is but slight. The latter hw been suc- 
by per-severance—the former was per-sever- 
ance 


The of the 
needle-gun throw sewing-machines into the shade when 
consider how many Austrian 


A Sparx or Inreciricence.—lIt is 
banquet to those who have so admirably 


to give a 

At- 
lantic Cable. Of course they will have ie beeen 
for their deserts, 


As Bayes, whose cup with poverty was dash'd, 

Lay leng in bed, while his one shirt was wash'd, 

The dame appear’d, and, holding it to view, 

Said: "tis in two.” 

** Indeed,” cries Bayes; “ then w t, pray, good cousin, 
And veh & 


The man in jail who looked out of the window of his 
cell and exclaimed, ** This is @ grate country!” is now 
generally admitted to have spoken within bounds. 


she. Faix,” says he, 
+ "tis a sort of a half-way 


house between you and —=—— 
heaven, and I it 
mighty aisy after leaving 
A leather medal ha 
been offered for the w 


PASSENGER.” 


| NOT YOUR BUSINESS. 
Would you like to know the secrets j 
Of r neighbor’s house and life? 
How lives, or how he dogsn’t, 
And just how he treats his wife? 
How he spends his time of kisure, 
Whether sorrowful or gay, 


If you wish it I will tell you— 
me whisper to you sly— 

If your neighbor is but civil, 

t is not your business why. 


In short, instead of prying 
Into other folks’ affairs, _ 
If you do your own but justice 
You will have no time for theirs, 
Be attentive to such matters 
As concern yourself alone, 
And, whatever fortune flatters, — 
Let your be your own, 


One word by way of finis— 
Let me whisper to you ely— 

If you wish to be respected, 
You must cease to be a pry. 


“ To ScHOOLMASTERS.—To be sold, a thrashing-machine 
in good working order ; has birch, came, and strap barrels; 
warranted to whip a school of fifty boys in twenty min- 
utes, distinguishing their offenses into literary, moral, 
and impertinent. Only parted with because the owner 
= all his school away, and his sons are too big 
to t. 


“I will never marry a woman wlio can’t carve,” sald 
Jones, ** Why not?” he was asked. “ Because she would 
not be a help-meat for me." 


Like cures like. Su)phur comes from Vesavius; there- 
fore it is good for eruptions. 

“ Bob,” said a young fellow at a fancy fair, “ you are 

all the sights on this side.” “ Never mind, Bill,” 

Bob, “I'm sighting all the mieses on the other.” 


Jack his own merit sees; this gives him 
For be sees more than all the world besi 


Evrment.—With what material ought the Needle Rifles 
to be loaded ’—Gun-coiton, of course, : 


WANTED—A HEART! 
I want, ah, me! I want a heart, 
But not a heart for love, 
To feel the smart of Cupid's dart 
And also rbyme with dove, 


I do not want a manly heart 
With high desires to glow, 

Or feel what friendship can impart, 
And sympathy bestow. 

The heart for which I long is none - 
Of man’s—nor yet of maid's, F 

I only want a little one y, 
To trump that trick in 


pended not upon a thread, but upon a needle. 
Tne Fasrzst Hunting Watch. 


Lreat Query.—Is there preeedent for 
tical farmer Belog syled one of the judges of the lane? 


The man who makes 8 business of raising for mark- 
et may be said to live by his pen. — 


What is the key-note to good-breeding ?-.B natural. 


An English lady advertises, ‘‘A plano fer sale by a 
egs.” 


Why is an alarm of fire tm the night like clothes 
brush ?—Because if spoils the nap. 


The speaker who was “ drawn. out" measured eighteen 
inches more than before. 


The only blusterer from whom a brave man will take s 
blow is the wind. 


Toe PERRUQUIER’s —Wigton. 
When does a boy begin bird-keeping ?— When he first 


** And what | sets up a (h)owl, 


i} 


THE CORRECT CARD. 
Conceited Party. ‘‘Aw, I sax, must I, aw, TAKE a TICKET FOR A 


Ticket Clerk (meditatively). “Not You can maver as ay Onprvart 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
And where he goes for pleasure, 
To the concert or the play? 
i 
| 
_ | 
| 
| 
| The latest bon mot about Bismarck is, that bis fate de- 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| a 
“Molly,” said Joe Kelly's ghost to his ——_—— 
purgatory at this present moment,” says he. 
ort of a place is says | 
‘aly 
uphesitatingly awarded 4 iv > = = 
rascality like a breastof | = aly 
a fowl ?—Because it is a = | 
pieos of chicane. | N = | 
if \ Ses 
“Why will you persist \\ SAN 
in wearing another wo- ay { | Aw 
asked Acid of his wife— \ NaS 
you persist in wearing 7 \ \\ 
lady, “unless the poets \ i 
tell fibs, a primrose is not \ | 
without attractions.” | \ \ 
A new stove has been 
invented for the comfort 
of travelers. It is to be 
mustard plaster on the P 
head, which draws the 
sytem, 
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The four 


Through tiie 
seated statues upon the pedestals at the corners of 


arched and grated bronze door seen in the engraving 
will be visible the sarcophagus containing the re- 


of the departed Senator. Directly over it an 


eagle with drooped wings. is sitting, a sublime em- 


The monument will be one handred feet high, 
wrought in marble on a granite base. 
blem of mourning for a dead statesman. 


THE DOUGLAS MONUMENT. 


Tue President’s tour, which we have illustrated 


on other pages, was undertaken for the purpose of 
a participation in the dedication of the Monument 


GENERAL GRANT'S HEAD-QUARTERS AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 
be delivered by Mr. Sewarp. 


at 


to Sternen A. Dovawas, erected at Chicago, un- 
der the superintendence of L. W. Vox, and the 


dedicatorv address will 
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the base are designed to represent: Ist, Illinois, at 
the right, holding a medallion portrait of DovuGLas; 
2d, America, at the left, supporting a wheat-sheaf; 
3d, History, at the left in the rear, with tablet and 
pencil; and 4th, Fame, holding a wreath and a 
trumpet. 

The bas-reliefs upon the sides of the column-sup- 
porting pedestal base are designed to represent in 
panorama the progress of American civilization— 
more especially in the Western States—with which 
Mr. DovuGLas was so peculiarly identified. 

Wreaths, scrolls, etc., adorn the pedestal above, 
while higher towers the marble composite column, 
forty-two feet in height, and bearing stars, indica- 
tive of the States of the Union. The whole is sur- 
mounted by a colossal statue of DovGLas, standing 
upon a bronze globe, with his right hand upon the 
Jasces—symbolical of the Union—and his left hold- 
ing the Constitution. 


SIDE-SHOWS OF THE JOHNSON 
RECEPTION. 
BY OUR INVISIBLE PENCILIST. 

In a mixed assemblage—and there never, 
surely, was a more mixed one than the crowd 
that gathered to greet President Anpy Joun- 
son on his arrival in New York, on the 29th of 
Angust—I find it a mighty convenient thing to 
be invisible. One advantage of it is that the 


police can’t interfere with me, not even if I 
‘*hooray!” before a speaker comes to a sensa- 


/ 


- 


Tus 18 Gent WHO WAS DETERMINED To 
Jomyson, 


THE LATE REV. JOHN by Brapy, N. Y.—[(Sez Paces 590.) 


tion point in his speech. Then, some of the 
Presidential supporters are not of a very mild 
type of character, and look as if they could make 
pigeon’s meat of a fellow if he sat himself down 
visibly before them to take their portraits. In 
fact, as they ‘‘ wouldn’t see me,” probably, if 
ow could, I am just as well satisfied that they 
n't 


On that Wednesday, forever now to be asso- 
ciated with the name of Jonnson, I am con- 
vinced that every inhabitant of New York over 
the age of four years was actuated by one im- 
pulse, and that was to see the President. There 
was a very general burnishing up of eyeballs and 
spectacles. At early dawn I saw an elderly gen- 
tleman, of apparently regular habits and not 
much given to excitability, poising and flourish- 
ing an enormous telescope, such as might once 
have belonged to Paut Jones or some other 
buccaneer of old. He had green goggles on, and 
I can fancy that glimpses of the moving panora- 
ma of the day, seen through such a telescope 
and such a medium of color, must have had a 
very novel and characteristic effect. 

Just as the Presidential cortége arrived in the 
City Hall Park, and halted nearly opposite the 
statue of WASHINGTON, a very singular incident 
occurred, and one which, I think, has eseaped 
the notice of the reporters. People sometimes 


dream when they are awake, I believe, and per- 
haps I might have been dreaming. I had glanced 
for a moment from the face of Mr. Jounson to 


“J want Tur TO wave a VoTs." | 


THE LATE DEAN RICHMOND.—Puorocraruzp sy E. & H. T. Pace 800.)° 


that of the Father of his Country, near whose 
statue I was standing, when, as sure as I live, 
I saw a sudden change come over the stone effi- 
gy. ‘The pillar with the ball upon the top of it, 
on which WasxHincTon rests his left hand, be- 
came into the semblance of a small 
negro, who, hat in hand, grinned impudently, 
after the manner of his kind, in the direction of 
the President. At the same moment I saw the 
stone figure of the great Chief relax from its 
rigidity and bend slightly to Mr. Jounson, wav- 
ing gracefully its right hand, while it patted 

layfully the head of the little darkey with its 
eft. en it uttered, in a deep, sepulchral 
voice, such as once heard can never be forgotten, 
the words which I have written at the bottom of 
the sketch: ‘‘I want this fellow-citizen to have 
a vote.” I could see that Mr. Jonnson was vis- 
ibly moved at this incident; his lip blanched 
slightly, and the steel-gray of his hair to 
assume a more silvery hue. 

There was much political discussion in the 
crowd that surged to and fro on this memora- 
ble occasion. Lovely woman was out in all her 
variety, and the influence exercised by her upon 
the political feeling of the day must have been 
obvious to the least observant. It seems about 
time that lovely woman participated in the right 
of suffrage. She rules the voter as it is, and 
she might just as well cast the vote herself. 
Near me, on-one of the ragged selvages of the 
crowd, there stood a portly lady from Baxter 


Tuts Tur LapY WHO DOESN'T THTNK 7! 
INTILLIGINT 


Navour 
TO 


Street, or Mott, balancing a basket upon her 
head as she held persistently on to the iron rail- 
ing. The general expression of her face was 
Fenian, and yet she was gifted with that pecul- 
iar style of beauty so much prized by the upper- 
tendom of our time, namely, black eyes and very 
red hair. One of her eyes, at least, was very 
black indeed, suggesting that contact with a 
skilled set of knuckles must have been the cos- 
metic by which the hue was obtained. “And 
that’s Andy, then, is it?” said she, in a thick, 
treacly voice. ‘‘ Musha, then, bad seran to him, 
that wouldn't let the b’ys have their fling over 
in Canady, whin it’s meself gev tin dollars to 
help ’em to h’ist the green above the red!” 
Some conversation with this interesting person 
developed the fact that she places the African . 
very low down upon the list of the human fam- 
ily, and does not consider him competent to en- 
joy the right of suffrage. 

Some speculators along Broadway did a little 
business by setting planks upon the tops of the 
numerous stacks of bricks by which that thor- 
oughfare is now encumbered. The seats looked 
very rickety, and were the cause of many inqui- 
ries by irreverent persons as to whether they 
were meant to represent the Copperhead plat- 
form. ‘The boys, as usual, were out in great 
force; and it is a significant fact, foreshadowing, 
perhaps, the future of these precocious politi- 
cians, that there was hardly a post in the city 
but was occupied by them. 
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HABIT. 


“‘Tiantt at first is bnt a silkea thread, 

Fine as the light-winged gowamers that sway 
In the warm sunbeams of a summer's day; 

A shallow streamlet, rippling o'er its bed; 

A tiny sapling, ere its roots are spread; 

A yet uvhardened thorn upon the spray; 

A lion's whelp that hath not scented prey; | 

A little emiling child, obedient led. 

Beware! that thread may bind thee as a chain; 
That streamlet gather to a fatal sea; 

That sapling epread into a gnarled tree; 

That thorn, grown hard, may wound and give thee pain; 
That playfal whelp his murderous fangs reveal; 
That child, a giant, crush thee ‘neath his heel. 


THE REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 


Tur Rev. Prerront, whose death we re- 
gret to announce, was born April 6, 1785, in Litch- 
field, Connecticut. His education was completed in 
1804, at Yale College, and in 1805 he became a tutor 
in the family of Colonel W1Lt1am ALLsTow, of North 
Carolina. In 1809 he returned to Connecticut, 
where he studied law, and settled at Newburyport, 
Massachusetts. He did not succeed as a lawyer, 
and his mercantile enterprises in Baltimore and 
Boston were also unfortunate. In 1816 he pub- 
lished “ Airs of Palestine,” one of his first poems, 
and subsequently studied in the Harvard Theolog- - 
ical School. In 1819 be was ordained minister of 
the Hollis Street Unitarian Church in Boston. In 
1835-36 he visited Europe, and published in 1840 an 
edition of his poems. His persistence in speaking 
in favor of the temperance reform caused trouble 
with his congregation, which resulted in a seven 
years’ controversy, when he resigned. In 1855 he 
accepted the charge of the Unitarian Church in 
Troy, New York, where he remained four vears, and 
then took charge of the First Congregational Church 
in Medford, Massachusett2, where he continued to 
reside till the beginning of the war. Of late Mr. 
Pinrpont—probably unfitted by age for the active 
duties of a clergyman, was obliged to accept a clerk- 
ship in the Treasury Department, and holding that 
position died. 

Joun PrerPont was a good man, and an earnest 
reformer. He labored actively in behalf of tem- 
perance, anti-Slavery, the melioration of prison dis- 
cipline, and other reforms. But as a poet he will 


-be chiefly remembered. His most important poems 
* were the inspiration of special occasions ; one of the 


longest was read in honor of the centennial celebra- 
tion at Litchfield, and even ‘‘ Airs of Palestine,” 
the Work which first gave him reputation, was 
written for recitation at a charity concert. The 
idea of this poem is the exhibition of the power of 
music in conjunction with local scenery and nation- 
a] character, mainly.referring to the sacred hisvory. 
His temperance songs, religious and patriotic poems, 
are numerous, and probably the majority have never 
been collected. During the war he wrote several 
noble songs, inspired with passion and energy, and 
remarkable for one almost an octogenarian. Mr. 
Prerront, who was always strong and healthy, re- 
tained much of his pow@ almost up to his death. 
As an American poet he can not be ranked with the 
best; the highest imagination was denied him, but 
some of his religious poetry has rarely been excelled 
for strength and simplicity. 


THE LATE DEAN RICHMOND. 


Tre Democratic organization of this ‘State lost 
its leader by the death of Dean RicuMonp 6n the 
27th ultimo; and it will with great difficulty find 
another man to take his place. 

Drax RicuMonp, whose portrait is given on page 
589, was born at Woodstock, Vermont, March 31, 
1304. At fourteen years of age he was left an or- 
phan; and the first steps taken by him in a career 
which has secured for him great wealth and un- 
usual influence were assisted by no frjendly sup- 
port. The only legacy he received from his parents 
was one of pecuniary obligation, and we find him 
at first a clerk, setting apart his savings to cancel 
his father’s debts. Soon after he removed to Syra- 
cuse, where he engaged in the salt-boiling business, 
and in a few years became very successful. His 
next step was to engage in the commission and for- 

warding business, by which he gained a fortune 
which he invested in the purchase of railroad se- 
curities, becoming largely interested in several im- 
portant roads. Western New York was in 1836 a 
grand field for such energy and foresight as his, and 


about this time he was made a Director of the Buf- + 


falo and State Line Railroad. Upon its consolida- 
tion with the Central Road, in 1853, Mr. Ricumonp 
‘was elected Vice-President of the Company, and in 
1864 succeeded Mr, Eragrvs CorninG as President. 
His connection with other railroads, though not 
official, was influential. For many years he had 
lived in Batavia and acquired great wealth. These 
are the Inain facts of his business life; but it was as 
a politician that he became one of the powers of the 
State. 
In his youth Dean Ricumonp was a Free-Soil 
Democrat. In 1844 he opposed the annexation of 
‘i exas, and in 1854 he denounced the Nebraska bill. 
lie was always a Democrat, but always inclined to 
the most liberal phase of Democratic priuciples. 
Whatever compromises he made was for the pur- 
pose of recouciling the several factions of the party, 
and thus insuring its success at the polls. He was 
the organizing will of the party. From 1850 until 
his death he was Chairman of the Democratic Cen- 
tral Committee. Since the Charleston Convention 
he has never seen his party crowned with success. 
At that Convention he tried hard, but failed, to 
nnite the two sections of the party. At the Chica- 
go Convention of 1864 Mr. Rrcumonp very 
active, and ardently promoted the nomination of 
M‘CLELLaN. His political course of late is well 
known. He was one of the three or four men who 
shaped the action of the Saratoga Convention, and 
at. Philadelphia was consulted equally by the se- 
eeders from the Republican party, the Seutbern 
delegates, and the Democrats. 


ow 


Dean RicuMonp loved politics. He seemed to 
enjoy the subtle ways of partisan diplomacy. He 
had no ambition for office; he preferred control 
over the organization of his party to leadership in 
the political arena. He was ashrewd political man- 
ager, and if the Democratic party had listened to 
his advice in 1860 it would not have succumbed to 
the perils which threatened it. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


A new era has dawned. The days have paseed when it 
was sufficient for the young girl to spend a few months at 
a fashionable boarding-school to gain a smattering of 
French and a flourish of music as a “ Anishing” before 
putting her into the marriage market. It has been dis- 
covered that women have minds capable of close applica- 
tion and high training. Moreover, it has been discovered 
that they have physical systems which may be healthily 
developed by proper culture. And-the days have passed 
—never more to return, we devoutly hope—when a staid 
walk of half an hour daily was regarded as ample outdoor 
exercise for the school-girL 

It is a significant fact that the Vassar Female College, 
recently opened at Poughkeepsie, not only affords excel- 
lent facilities for a thorough, systematic course of instruc- 
tion, including the various accomplishments of music, 
painting, etc., but also that there is in connection with the 
College a riding-school and stable-room for twenty-four 
horses; thus giving to the young ladies unusual opportu- 
nity for equestrian practice. There is also a gymnasium, 
conducted on the system of Dio Lewis; and it is projected 
to have a swimming-schodl at one end of a lake in the vi- 
cinity. All over the country gymnastics are being intro- 
duced into young ladies’ schools, and various means are 
adopted to encourage more vigorous outdoor exercise. 

There certainly is no reason why American girls shonld 
not follow the example of their ‘* Transgtlantic cousins,” 
and participate, with a moderate degree of freedom, in the 
sports and recreations of their brothers. Nor is there any 
thing “‘ masculine” in a woman being physically as well 
as mentally educated, and knowing how to ride, and row, 
and swim, and play croquet with skill and activity. 

Just now croquet is greatly commended as a health-giv- 
ing game. Its principal good point seems to be that it 
keeps the players in the open air. The active exercise it 
affords does not amount to much, and it involves a good 
deal of stooping which can not be advantageous. Very 
few women know how to swim ; and, considering how easily 


| the art is acquired, and how useful it may be in practice, 


it is surprising that it is not more frequently taught. It 
may be said that the means of teaching it are not always 
easy of access ; but these could be often provided if it were 
desired, and ewimming would be a vaiuable addition to 
any system of physical education. Rowing is an excellent 
recreation, though as yet but little practiced among ladies. 
But surely there is no recreation more delightful. How 
beautiful is the picture Scott gives of Ellen Douglas as 


sh 

7 Alarm’d, with hasty oar, 
Push'd her light shallop from the shore ;" 
or, when springing up at the sound of her father’s bugle, 

«* Be ours,’ she cried, *the skiff to guide, 
And waft him from the mountain side.’ 
Then, like a sunbeam, swift and bright, 
She darted to her shallop light, 
And, e@gerly while koderick scann'd, 
For her dear form, his mother's band, 
The islet far behind her lay. 
And she had landed in the bay.” 

Archery has been introduced somewhat into our gymna- 
siums; but, to be fully advantageous, should be practiced 
out of doors; and as it requires considerable space of 
ground, and rather expensive appliances, thesé are not al- 
waysatcommand. Yet the exercise is good, and requires 
great skill and exactness. Horseback riding, of course, 
stands pre-eminent among the physical recreations pleas- 
apt and suitable for ladies; but comparatively few have 
the necessary facilities. And simple walking is usually 
practiced as a kind of melancholy duty. A walk, without 
a definite and interesting object in view, is seldom hene- 
ficiai. Young ladies should be especially encouraged to 
abandon their spiritless walks, and take up enthusiastically 
some cheerful exercise in the open air. ‘ 


The rebuilding of the Academy of Music is steadily pro- 
gressing; and it is said that it will be ready for occupation 
about the firet of February next. The plan followed in 
the new building is essegtially the same as in the old 
house, but more attention will be paid to the acoustic 
qualities, and the seats will be so arranged as to offer a 
full view of the stage from all parts of the house. Theam- 
phitheatre will be partly removed, and the entire house 
will be made much more solid than the old one. 


Is there no law, “ human or divine,” that can put an end 
to the perpetual and disgraceful difficulties arising in con- 
nection with our city railroad cars? Must the public be 
rerved in such an unjust, uncomfortable, and unsafe way ? 
Why must an entire community be thus constantly an- 
noyed? There is a great mistake somewhere, that affairs 
are allowed to go on for a single day as they have been for 
wecks. Would such management be suffered for an hour 
in Paris? It makes us almost ready to pray, as did the 
Children of Israel, ‘Give us a King!” 


A new kind of pavement, called the ** Nicholson,” is to 
be laid in Nassau Street, between Pine and Wail, as an ex- 
periment. This pavement has been used in some of the 
large Western cities with great success. The chief pecul- 
iarities of this pavement, it is claimed, are, that it fur- 
nishes a road like one of gravel ; that the passage of vehi- 
cles over it makes very little noise, and that it is not easily 
destroyed or injured. 


A little boy living in Orleans, New York, recently threw 
up, while coughing, the porcelain leg of a doll, an inch in 
length, which had been in the lungs of the child for seven 
years. He had been ailing all the time, and was regard- 
ed asa victim of consumption. All along the lad said he 
felt something in his lungs that ought to come up. Now 
that it has he feels quite comfortable, and it is thought 
that he will get well. Parents would do well to provide 
moderately digestible food for their children ! 


At one hotel in Newport—we omit the name, and as we 
do not wish any landlord to sue us for spreading such a 
damaging report, we will prefix to our item the convenient 
** they say"—they say the regular charges are ten dollars 
a day. We wonder in what the extras consist. When 
Joseph Bonaparte first visited America, he stopped on one 
occasion at a hotel where he was well entertained. But 
when the landlord made out his bill, he put in every item 
he could think of; yet he did not think that the total was 
large enough for an ex-monarch to pay. So be reviewed 
the bill, and added a few more items. Yet still it did not 
seem enough. Then he added one more—* To kicking up 
an infernal fuss generally, fifty dollars.” It must be that 
landlords nowadays add similar items (under cover, of 
course) to make the grand total of their bills. 


An “old salt,” who has finished his voyages, and is 


“resting upon his oars” at one of our most fashionable 


watering-places, recently invaded the ball-room and got s 
peep at the belle of the-evening. He afterward gave the 
following characteristic description of her: 

“She was crowding all sail across the room; couldn't 
see whether she was a good-looking craft or not, she was 
so covered up by her canvas and things. She had a spot 
on her port-side and another on her starboard-side, and 
looked as if she had run her head into a flour-barrel, and 
carried away as much as would make biscuit for all hands. 
She had a chain-cable which went over her main truck, 
was shackled to her ear-rings, came down over her out- 
riggers and in amid-ebipe.” 


Every few weeks the newspapers report some singular 
and fearful injury inflicted by rats upon sleeping children. 


infants, twins, a few months old, put one into the crib at 
night, and the other, not being very well, she took into 
her own bed. About two o'clock in the morning she was 
awakened by the cries of the child in the crib, and to 
pacify it she took it into her bed, at the same time chang- 
ing the other to the crib. About half an hour after she 
was again awakened by the child in the crib, and on going 
to it felt that its night-clothes, about one of the sleeves, 
were wet. Procuring a light she discovered that the sleeve 
was saturated with blood, and on further investigation 
found that its little arm had been lacerated and gnawed 
in a shocking manner by rats. Turning to the other child, 
whose cries, while he was lying in the crib, had first awak- 
ened her, she saw that it, too, had suffered about the tem- 
ple in a similar manner, Mothers can not look too care- 
fully after their little ones if rate infest the house. 


A singular story is reported in a Southern paper re- 
epecting a dwelling-house in Pike County, Missouri. Ac- 
cording to this sensation story, fires, of unknown and 
mysterious origin, occur daily, and sometimes hourly, in 
this dwelling. Numerous individuals, eager to investi- 
gate the cause, have kept careful watch in the building, 
but with no success. Sometimes the mosquito bars are 
discovered on fire, but the flame is no sooner quenched 
than fire breaks out in the chamber among the wearing 
apparel. Extinguish the fire in the chamber, and an 
alarm is given in another part of the house where least 
expected. Flames burst ont iu the bedding, curtains, 
dresses, etc., during the day, but at night there are no 
disturbances. On one occasion the investigating com- 
mittee marked a match, placed it into the box securely 
covered, placed the box on the table and guarded it close- 
ly for a few moments, till the next alarm was raised, when 
they found, to their utter amazement, a portion of the 
identical match which they had marked lying near a burn- 
ing garment in another part of the house. This is the 
report, which we give for what it is worth. 


“The Queen,” under the heading, ** Influence of Mus- 
lin and Flounce on Mortality,” has the following item : 

“The influence of costume on mortality is shown in a 
very instructive manner by one of the Registrar-General’s 
reports. Thus, from 1 to 5 ycars there is an equality of 
deaths by scalds and burns among boys and girls; but 
from 5 to 10 double the number of girls to that of boys die 
from these causes, while from 10 to 20 there die 102 wo- 
men, and only 27 men—and from 20.and upward, 71 wo- 

ounce in ucing death notwithstanding the 

caution of the sex.” 
We should think that “ Influence of Occupation on Mor- 
tality,” would be an equally appropriate heading to the 
above paragraph. Girls and women, in their domestic 
avocations, are exposed to accidents from fire so much 
more than the otber sex are, that no correct comparison 
in regard to the number of deaths from this cause can be 
made simply on the ground of dress. 


Mr. Sala, writing from Vienna, gives an incident which 
can pot but shock the feelings of Americans. Lle says: 

“* Alongside of that prodigious new Opera House they 
are building in the Kirnthnerstrasse, a new sewer is being 
excavated. Peeping into a huge trench lately / counted 
a hundred and fifty women at work there—dreadful creat- 
ures who had lost all the softness and suppleness of their 
sex, were coarse of feature and muscular of arm, and plied 
the pick and shovel and flung the dirt about with a will, 
and shouted to each other in harsh tone and with pnconth 
gesture. Clad in uhwomanly gear, slouched hats tied on 
to their heads, their arms and necks bare, their skirts lit- 
tle better than aprens, their legs cased in huge bucket- 
boots, their features worn, furrowed, and begrimed—these 
poor creatures filled me with a sickening horror." 


A philanthropic gentleman recentlf attempted to remove 
a large bug from the bonnet of a lady who sat near him 
at a public concert. The result was he unrooted the whole 
of her back hair. Deeply chagrined he hastily apologized, 
but soon learned that the bug was of the ivory species, and 
was employed to hold the head and hair together. 


‘“‘Important auxiliary to a lady's toilet.”"—Bur- 
NETT'S Toilet Sets, for sale by all druggists.— Wasi- 
tngton Chronicle. 


Morn FRECKLEs.—Ladies afflicted with discolora- 
tions on the face, called moth-patches or freckles, should 
use Peruy’s Morn AND FrReckiE Lorion. Itis infallible. 
Prepared and sold by Dr. B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, No. 
49 bond Street, New York, Sold by all druggists. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Stereopticons and Magic Lanterns, 


With the Improved LIME LIGHT, illuminating briil- 
iantly 200 square feet of Canvas, and m ifying the views 
to that size, at an expense of less than $1 for an evening's 
exhibition; easily managed, and pays well. Ilinstrated 
Priced Catalogue of Apparatus, and list of over 2000 art- 
istically colored Photographs on Glass, of the War Foreign 
Lands, Moral Subjects, tings by the Old Masters, 
choice Statuary, &c., &c., forwarded on application. T. H. 


A case recently occurred in Albany. A lady who had two | 


McALLISTER, Optician (of the late firm of McAllister & 
Bro., Philadeiphion No. 49 Nassau Street, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published; . 


BATTLE PIECES 
Aspects of the War. 


BY HERMAN MELVILLE, 
Author of “ Omoo,” “ Typee,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


These poems are a succession of lyrics, many of them 
vivid battle-pictures, which were daghed off from time to 
time during the war. They all display marked poetic 
ability. They make all the more pleasant a contribution 
to the literature of the war, because they are not marked 
by those extravagances in which nearly all our bellicose 
poets have so freely indulged. —New York Times. 


THE HIDDEN SIN. 
A NOVEL. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Svo, Cloth, $1 60; Paper, $1. 00. 


“The Hidden Sin” has a touch of originality, and shows 
an ingenuity of invention which distinguishes it from the 
ordinary run of sensation novels. The author also shows, 
a facility for drawing character, making his personages 
like human beings, and not mere stage actors in theatri- 
cal — 


— 


ce” Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


$10. Gold and Silver Watches. $10. 


one 
le and correct timekeeper, patent lever 
movement and coin silver hunting-cases, by sending us 
$15 00. Send stamp for list. 8éU0., 86 Beek- 
man Street, New York. 


Of ail Collections of Piano Music, 


The “ HOME CIRCLE” is the beet that can be obtained. 
It includes every variety, from the simplest to the most 


‘ difficult, and has something suited to the taste and ability 


of every player. Two Vols. of each, in 
$2 50; Cloth, $3; Cloth, gilt, $4. OLIVER DITSON & 
Publishers, Boston. 


DEMOREST’S 
Kradle, Krib, or Bedd Klose 
KLASPS. 


Children cry for them, or, rather, will often suffer and 
die for the want of them. Indispensable in every well- 
regulated family. Sold at 478 Rroadway, N. Y., and all 
the principal House-Furnishing 8 or mailed free on 
receipt of the price, 25 cents ither two or four 
are required for a set. 


ECURITY, BEAUTY, and CONVENIENCE. Pick 
pockets Defied! DEMOREST’S INFALLIBLE 
WATCH GUARD. Drregctrions: Draw the cleep on the 


Price, cen 
free on receipt of price. 473 Broadway, New York. 


ME. DEMOREST’S New Patent READY DRESS 
LOOPERS—the most convenient and effitient 
method for raising the dress in graceful festoons. Price 
50 cents per set. Sold every where, or mailed free on re- 
ceipt of the price. 473 Broadway, New York. - 


THE GRAND SECRET. 


* The grand secret in medication is to help Nature. 

Sustain and ReautatTe—these are the Alpha and Omega 

of the only theory of cure that has common-sense for ite 

basis. If the nervous system is shattered, the murcies | 
weak, and the mind, like the body, in a state of partial 

collapse, what ie best todo? Reason teaches as the an 

swer: 


BUILD UP YOUR MAN. 


Brace him up as you would brace a tottering edifice. 
The pabulum he needs is a Tonic Alterative. Bring 
him up out of the depths of Debility and Despondency 


WITH HOSTETTER'S BITTERS. 


They can not injure. A child may take them in doses 
suited to its years, without the possibility of harm. 
The enfeebled vital powers are as sure to respond en- 
ergetically to their action as the wilted grass is to erect 
its blades under the vivifying and refreshing rain. Io 
all cases of debility the Bitters are absolutely required. 
There is no substitute or euccedaneum that will fill 
their place. Resort to this most wonderful of Modern 


Tonics, 


AND ALL WILL BE WELL 


Bear in mind that in Dyspepsia, Intermittent Fevers, 
Bilious Disorders, and Affections of the Nerves, no oth- 
er medicine will produce one tithe of the good effect that 
invariably follows the use of this excellent Invigorator 
and Corrective. Sold every where.—Now York Tribune, 
October 27, 1865. 


All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. : 


(Post-Office Box 5643.) 


| THE 
GREAT AMERICAN 


Have selected the following kinds from their Stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. They 
are sold at Cargo Prices, the eame as the Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


; | { 
TEA COMPANY 


PRICE LIST. 

YOUNG HYSON, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 B 
GREEN TEAS, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 26 

MIXED, 70c., 80c:, 90c.; best, SI BBR 

JAPAN, $1, $1 10; best, $1 256 BB. 

OOLONG, Toc., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 

IMPERIAL and GUNPOWDER, best, $1 25 BD. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best $1 20 B I. 


All towns, villages, or manufactories where a large number of men are engaged, by oLunBING together, can reduce 
the price of their Teas and Coffees about one third by rending directly to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 83 Vesey Street, corner of Church, New York. 


For further particulars, getting up Clubs, &c., see Harper's Weekly, June 23, 1866. 
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SEWING 
MACHINE. 


Fiest and Improvep, the embodiment of prac- 
tical utility and extreme simplicity. Criginal'y patented 
May 13, 1862; J: nt patented June 9, 1363. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
MptNe attachment, is in operation, sews with 
DOUBLE Or GINGLE THREAD of ALL KIND# with extraordinary 
rapidity, making GIXTREN @TITCHES to each evolution of 
the Wheel. Will GaTHER, HEM, RUFFLE, TUCK, RUN 
cp nreapTas, &c., &e. Strongest machine manufactured. 
Warranted not to get oat of order in 5 years. It has re- 
received the approval of all the principal journals, and of 
those who have usEp it. 

‘= With single or double thread, it silently yet very 

like band-sewing.""— 


[From the Rev. J. W. Poland's Autobiography.) 
THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 


It was early in the epring of 1855 that this Compound 
was originated. A member of my family was afflicted 
with an irritation of the throat, attended with a disagrees- 
ble cough. I had for some months previous thought that a 
préparation, having for its basis the inside bark of white 
pine, might be so compounded as to be very usedil in the 
case ofthe throat and lungs. To test the value of it in 
diseases alluded to, I compoanded a small quantity of the 
Medicine that I had been planning. and gave it in teaspoon- 
ful doses. The result was exceedingly gratifying. With- 
in two days the irritation of the throat was removed, the 

cough subsided, and a speedy cure wae eff-cted. Soon after 

rap- | this I sent some to a lady in Londonderry, N. H., who had 

jlly does the stitching exactly New | been suffering for some weeks with a bad cough, occa- 
York Tribune. 


sioned by a sudden cold; end had raised mucu» streaked 

Single machines, ALL COMPLETE, sent to any part of the | with blood. She soon found relief, and sent for more She 
country per express, packed in box, with printed instruc- | took about ten ounces of it, and got well. In November, 
tions, on receipt of the price, $5. Safe delivery cuaranteed. | 1855, 1 first advertised it under the name of WHITE 
Agents wanted every where. Address all orders, 


PINE COMPOUND, 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, As @ remedy for kidney complaints the White Pine 
Office 102 Nassau Street, New York. , Boston Journal. 


Compound stands unrivaled.— 
os a This great New England Remedy is now offered to the 
OOK AGENTS WANTED.—Agents are now wanted | afflicted, having been proved by the test of eleven years 
to solicit orders in each town in the | nited states for 
THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE BIBLE, by 


in tbe New Engiand States, where its merits have become 
so well known. It cures sore throat, coughs, diphtheria, 

Joun Krrro, D.D., F.S.A., Edited by Atvan Bonn, D.D., 

of Norwich, Connecticut. 

book now published. Agents 


bronchitis, spitting of blood, and pulmonary affections 

my It is a remedy for diabetes, bleeding ‘rom the 

This is the best selli dneys and bladder, and gravel; and for piles and scur- 
Sold by druggists 


make from $100 to $300 month, and say “ they never | vy it will be found valuabie, and deal- 
knew a book to seil — wo further information ap- | ers in medicine generally. 

ly immediately to W. D. 
ply BILL, Norwich, Conn. GEO, W. SWETT, M.D., Proprirror, 


BURNHAMS & VAN SCHAAK, Chicago, IL, 
JOHN D. PARK, Cincionati, Ohio, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE WEST. 


For Merchants, 
neatly, cheaply, and e 
Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., 10 cts. Aname Przss Company, 
26 Ann Street, New York, and 85 Lincoln Street, Boston. 


and all who wish to print 
xpeditiously. Circular sent free. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS AND ARMS. 


5 
SELPHO’S PATENT. 


Are pronounced by the most eminent Surgeons and u 
ward of ten thousand patients to be the most valuable 
and only reliable substitutes for lost limbs ever invented, 
comprising all that is desirable in Artificial Limbs, viz. : 
ease, comfort, ness, durability, and simplicity. Send 
for Pamphlet. WILLIAM SELPHO & SON, 


and Manufacturers, No. 516 Broadway, New York. 
1500 PER YEAR paid by SHAW & CLARE; ngemen 
Biddeford, Maine, or Chicago, Il. gga | The GENUINE MAGIC RUFFLES are full six yards 
each piece, are well of the best material, and give 


$150 A MONTH! naw Bustness FoR AGENTS. rtect satisfaction toconsumers. Office of the Company 


or Taz 


MAGIC RUFFLE COMPANY, 


To be found on each bor and each piece of GENUINE 
MAGIC RUFFLE. All other goods, of whatever name, 
not having this mark, are worthless imitations and in- 
fri ts on the ts of the Magic Ruffle 4 


B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. o. 956 Chambers Street, New York. 


EW PHYSIOGNOMY; Or, SIGNS OF CHARAC. 
WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY, PENS, 
BRACELETS, CASTORS, GOBLETS, SPUONS, 


Editor PHREWOLOGIOAL JOURNAL 
FORKS, NAPKIN KINGS, &0, Embossed Musti ; Heavy Calf, $8; Turkey Mor-eco, 


Broadway, New York. 
To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 

value, and not to be paid for until you know what you are 
to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have for $1, and at the same time get 
our Circular containing full list and particulars, aleo 
terms to ts, which we want in every town and 
county. J.H. WINSLOW & CO., 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


£150,000,000 STERLING, 


In Money and Estates, remain unclaimed in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, in many cases as far back as 1600. Fee 
to search for any name, $2 00 in U. S. Funds All let- 
ters must be prepaid. GUN & CO., Unclaimed Money and 
Estates Registry, 6 Prince of Wales Road, London, England. 


ugh Temperament and Ex- 
ternal F and especially in the Human Face Divine. 
With more than 1000 Illustrations. By 8. R. 


6000 AGENTS wanted to sell six new inventions, 
of great value to families; al! pay great prof- 
its. Send 15 cts. and get 80 paves, or 25 cts. and ger 80 
pages and asample gratis. Ephraim Brown, Lowell, Masa 


“How ’tis Done.” whiskers in 6 w’ks. Gambling 
exposed. Fortune-teiling. Ventriloquism. &c. crest 
secrets. Free for25c. Address Hunter & Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


OYS’ single Guns, $3 25; mens do., $3 20; double FOR SEPTEMBER, 1866. 
uns, $7, $8 50, and $10; Patent Breech do., $10 50 sunneatie 
and $12; eat ar $13, and $14 50; Bar TERMS. 
Lock Twist do., $ up to $200. Rifles, Pis- Copy aa 
tole, Percussion Caps, Powder Shot, Gunsmith's materials, Gas forme Year . «$400 


An Extra Copy, gratia, for evern Club of Five Sun- 
soni pens, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00, 


MaGazine and Harrre’s together, 


including every article in the line, carefully selected at low- 
est wholesale rates. Send for a circular or a sample lot. 
CHARLES FOLSOM, 88 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


one year, $8 00. 
MERWIN & BRAY, Fon 112,000. 
Circulation 
263 BROADWAY, ‘ 
MANUFACTURERS oF tas CELEBRATED BALLARD | _, T® Publishers will a limited number of first- 
BREECH-LOADING RIFLES, MILITARY clase Advertisements for Magazine, at the following 
AND SPORTING STYLES. — a 
These Ri- Half nes 
fiescarrys | Quarter Page. ....... ..... 70 00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Prstisuens. 
Circulation nearly 100,000. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for Ome Year. . . . «. « . $40 
One Copy for Three Months ... . aly 
And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club 
Mlus- 


to 120 to the d. Mate- 
rial and workmanship of the best qual- 
ity. They are warranted in every respect. 

SOLE AGENTS 
for the well-known le Arms Co.'s Cartridge 
Revojvers, Beit and Pocket size. 
four motions to load and discharge, a degree of perfection 
never before obtained. Are sure fire, and carry a much 
larger ball than any other revolver of the same weight and 
size. Also Agents for the Whitney Arms Co.'s Colt'e 
model Revolvers, and the New 
Co.'s Copper Cartridge of every etyle and s 
te Arms on Ammunition of all kinds. 

trated Circulars furnished when desired. 

262 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


Superior advantages in English, Classics, Sciences, 
Commercial, French, German, Piano Music, and Painting. 
Lewis's Gymmastices for Ladies, and Military Drill for 
Gents. Eighteen Instructors. Term opens Sept. 10th, 

Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Pruvctpat. 


Claverack, Columbia Co., N.Y. 


Payment invariably in advance. 

Tat Bourn Voromes or Wercty from the 
commencement will be sent to any part of the United 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the price, viz. : 

Cloth Binding ............. $7 00 per Volume. 
Half Morocco ......... 1000 

Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. 

Terms TO ADVERTISERS Dollar and Fif'y Cen‘s 
per line for inside, and Two Dollars per line for ontside 
Advertisements, each insertion. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustasnrns. 


PIKE'S NEW YORK OPERA-HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 
Capital .....$1,500,000. | 


This AssoctaTion has been organized for the purpose of encouraging one of the most enterprising of American cit- 
fzens jn his laudable ambition wad efforts in the conse of ART, and the development of « correct and classic teste. 
Some years since, SAMUEL N. PIKE, Esq, of Cincinnati, Ohio, conceived the ides of erecting 


A MAGNIFICENT LYRIC TEMPLE 
In that city, which, in design, ornamentat and d proportion, should excel any similar edifice in the country, 
and thereby foster and advance a taste in the West for the most es of 

How, unaided and alone, he carried out to a successful issue this stupendous sc is now a matter of history. 
While the lyric temples of tlie great cities of the East were each represented by five or hundred stockholders, Mr. 
Pike constituted the one-man power in giving the city of his adoption a temple devoted to Hiam Art, superior to any 
upon the continent; and the impreseart of Italian Opera had not, in his -House, to experience the unpleasant 
conviction that from five to six hundred of the most eligible seats were n y eccupied by “ dead-heads.” 

Extending his business connection with the great metropolitan city of New York, Mr. Pike grasped and prepared to 
carry out another gigantic plan, in the construction of an Opera-House which, in architectural beauty aod grandeur 
of design, will eclipse every similar edifice upon the American continent. With this view he purchased the property 
on the CORNER OF TWENTY-THIRD STREET AND THE EIGHTH AVENUE, one of the best and most avail- 
able sites in the city of New York. 

In the month of March, 1866, the magnificent edifice in Cincinnati fell a prey to the devouring fire-fiend, while the 
indomitable proprietor looked on and calmly smoked his cigar as a million of dollars’ worth of property, upon which 
there wa¢’but a trifle of insurance, was wrested from his grasp. Undismayed by this terrible financial disaster, Mr. 
Pixe, with the celerity which has ever marked the carrying out of an idea, is now engaged in erecting a Merchants 
Exphange upon the ruins of the Opera-House, reserving for New York the benefit of his great musical enterprise. In 
a spirit of admiration of his unconquerable energy, a Company has been started under the title of 


Pike’s New York Opera-House Association for the Encpuragement of Art. 
With this view, the Association proposes (among other objects) to give a series of 
GRAND OPERATIC ENTERTAINMENTS IN MOST OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES, 
will issue tickets at the uniform price of Tures Douiars each, which will admit the holder to any one 


Entertainments, and also entitle him to a participation in the final AWARD OF PREMIUMS, as 
will be given under the sole management of the celebrated Italian /mpressario, 


MAX STRAKOSCH, 
whose great reputation asa Musical Virtuoso and Operatic Director is a sufficient guarantee of the oa order 
of the Entertainments. The highest lyric talent of kurope and America has been secured,-consisting of the following 
distinguished Artists: Mademoiselle PAULINE PLODOWSKI, late principal Donna Soprano of the celebrated La 
Seala, Milan, and of the principal European opera houses—her first appearance in America. Mademoiselle FRIDA DE 
GEBELE, the brilliant Italian Cantatrice, late Prima Donna Contralto of Grover’s Opera Troupe. Herr KARL 
FORMES, the world-renowned Basso Profundo, and magnificent lyric dramatic artist. GUISEPPE 
cipal Tenore from the grand operas of Milan, Rome, Vienna, Naples, Turin, and St. Petersburg. . WEHLI, the 
famous Pianist, and successor of Thalberg CARLO PATTI, the eminent and incomparable Violinist. 
BEHREINES, the distinguished and accomplished Maestro, will preside at the pianoforte. ‘ 
The inauguration of this Grand Series of Uperatic Entertainments will take place in New York, at the 


Cooper Institute, on Monday, October 1, 1866, 
_ And will be continued as follows, the Halls, Institutes, and Academies of the various cities to be specified in future 


advertisements : 
Newark, N. J., Tuesday, October 2. Totrvo, Taesday, October 30. 
CLeveLanp, Wedoesday, October 31. 


Ba.timore, Wednesday and Thursday, October 3, 4. 
PutLapetruta, Friday apd Saturday, October, 5, 6. Burra.o, Tharsday and Friday, November 1, 2. 
W Rocugsrer, November 3. 


P.trsuure, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, Ucto- 
ber 8, 9, 10. Syracussz, Monday, November 5, 
WHeewine, Thursday, October 11. Uttoa, Tuesday, November 6, 
ZANESVILLE, Friday, October 12. Troy, Wed ay, November 7. — 
Co.ousvus, Ohio, Saturday, October 13. * Axsany, Thursday, November 8. 
CixoixnaTi, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, Octo- | Mass, Friday, November 9. 
ber 15, 16, 17. Worcester, “aturday, November 10. 
Dayton, Thursday, October 13. Manongster, Monday, November 12. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Friday, October 19. Conoorp, N. H., Tuesday, November 13. 
VILLE, Saturday, October 20. Portsmouth, N. H., Wednesday, November 14. 
ma, Lovis, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, October . ou Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, November 
4, » ate 
SPRINGFIELD, Ill., Thursday, October 25. ‘ew Haver, Conn., Monday, November 19. 
C10ae@o, Friday and Saturday, October 26, 27. HaRrrorp, Conn., Tuesday, November 20. 
Derrroit, Monday, October 29. Brookins, L. 1., Wednesday, November 21. 

Which will conclude the Grand Tour; after which the Troupe will return to NEW YORK, and give their 
Grand Final Performances on the Evenings of December 28th, 29th, and 3lst. 
, And at the closing Entertainment the Association, by a Committee representing the interests of the ticket-holders, 
Will dietribute to the subscribers throughout the eutire country the Awards—the large number of which are unprec:- 
dented in the annal« of such distributions, embracing the extraordinary proportion of ONE PREMIUM FOR TWO 
TICKETS, which will include the following gigantic scheme : 

ra-House, 


200,000 Tickets of Admission to Pike’s New York 


r. 
will be received at any time within two years after its com 


$350,000 IN CASH! 


For which th 
of the series 
#pecified, These Grand Operatic Seances 


And a further distribution of $500,000 in MAGNIFICENT PAINTINGS AND CHOICE ENGRAVINGS, which, a® © 


Will be aven by the Schedule, are the works of the most eminent EUROPEAN and AMERICAN ARTISTS. 

The number of ticket= has been limited to 500,000 and every ticket-holder will recefve some article as a Premium, 
varying in value from $8 to $51,000. In this connection, the Managers have arranged to present to each purchaser 
of a ticket a FINE STEEL ENGRAVING, which can not be obtaiued at retail at less than $5—the following plates 
ani copyrights having been secured for the exclusive use of this Association : 
by NOTON'S WITH WIFE, from the original painting by Ehninger. Engraved 

Hall. size, 24 by 32. 

SIGNING OF THE COMPACT IN THE CABIN OF THE MAYFLOWER, from the original painting in the pos- 
session of the late my ye Phil. Kearney. F. ved by G. E. Perine. Sime, 24 by 84. 

. GSHINGTON'S AST IMTERVIEW WITH HIS MOTHER, a beautiful engraving by Duthie, from the original 


cSAVED, « magnidicent steel engraving, by Samuel Holyer, from the original painting by Sir Edwin Landaoer, RA | 


® For five shares or certificates the will, at his option, in lieu of the -named engravings, receive 
o-_ Chromo ph: A BEVY OF QUAIL, from the original, by Hill 

or ten shares or ficates a beautiful Chromo Engraving of LAKE MAGGIORE, from the celebrated original 
painting by Rowbotham. 

For fifteen shares or 


rehaser can seleot from the FORGE 
IN WINTER, from the —— painting of Zimmerman; MY FIRST SERMON, steel engraving, from the mere. 
Hilais; QUAIL AND THEIR YOUNG, from the original of the celebrated Tait; WOODCOCK AND TH 
OUNG, also from the great original picture by Tait. 
or shares or certificates either of the 2 aE | Chromo Engravings will be given or forwarded, each 
valued at of the shares: THE WATZMAM. from the renowned original painting of ¢. Miler; TH 
DACHSTEIN, the great original of the same author. 
The following is the list of the principal awards: 


One Grand Premium in Cash eeereee eee $50,000 152 Premiums, of $100 each. $15,200 
One Grand Premium in Cash............. «++++ 20,000 | 208 Premiums, of $25 each. ............ccecc0s- 6.900 
One Grand Premium in Cash............... «++ 10,000 | 400 Premiums, of $50 each. .........-ccccecccse 20,000 


Three Grand Premiums in Cash, of $5000 each .. 15,000 | 3000 Premiums, of $10 each.................-.. 30,000 

Ten Grand Premiums in Cash, of $1000 each.... 10,000 | 8000 Premiums, of $5 each. ...... 44000 

Forty Grand Premiums in Cash, of $500 each... . 20,000 38,200 Premiums, of $8 each. 114,600 
Making a Grand Total in Cash Premiums of $350,000. 2 


The following list of MAGNIFICENT OIL PAINTINGS are classed at the head of the 


GRAND ART DISTRIBUTION : 
THE JUNGFRAU AND THE VALLEY OF LAUTERBRUNNEN. A magnificent painting, 53 by 90, by J. 
Butler. Valued at $5000. 
YO SEMITE VALLEY. A brilliant and life-like representation, 6 feet by T feet 6 inches, by Thomas Hil Val- 


ued at $50Q. 
GREEK IDYL. An exquisite work of art, by Brun, 5.feet 4 inches by 5 feet 8 inches. Valued at $2500, 
CATTLE MARKET. A superb painting, by Van Marcke, 5 feet 8 inches by 6 feet. Valued at $2400. 
THE LOST SCENT. A superb painting, by J. H. Beard, the American Landseer, 5 feet by 4 feet. Acknowledged 
to be the finest picture of the kind ia America. Cost the Association $1500. 
GUARDING THE PRISONERS. A characteristic gem, by the same author. Cost $275. 


$2000. 
b painting, by Van Marcke, 60 by 67. Value $2000. 
66, by Minor, and the chef d’auvre of that celebrated 
artict. Value, $5000. 


REBECCA AT THE WELL. A veritable gem, 48} by 61, by the celebrated Brun. 

A FOREST IN WINTER TIME, with a Fox in the Foreground, 55 by 50, by Jacobsen. Value, $225. 

THE LAKE OF BRIENTZ, SWITZERLAND. A chef d' dtore, by Joseph Bueltle, 47} by 68}. Valued at $250. 
TWO PAINTINGS, representing Cattle and Marine View, 26} by 32 each, gems of the Dutch school, by Koniagh. 


alue, $900. 

CATTLE SCENE, 27} by 19, by Gregor. Value, $250. | 

A MAGNIFICENT PAINTING OF THE INTERIOR OF THE ROYAL PALACE AT POTSDAM, PRUSSIA. 
One of the finest works of the celebgated R. 8. Zimmerman. Purchased for . ; 

THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANF. One of the finest works of the famous Otto , 68 by 92, Value, $8500. 

A veritable gem, 48} by 39, Et the celebrated Lessing, representing JOHN HUSS BEFORE THE 
CLERICAL COUNCIL AT CONSTANCE IN 1417. Valued at $750. 

Another beautiful painting, 43} by 560, by the same marter—MOZART AT THE PIANO. Price, $700. 

A magnificent painting, by C. Millner—SUNSET IN THE TY ROLESE MOUNTAINS, 69 by 61. Valued at $2000. 

THE SACRED SHEPHERD. A magnificent Italian work, 60 by 54, very old, bought from the collection of the 
Honorable Francis Thurston. Eogland. Valued by connoisseurs at $3000. 

THE JUDGMENT OF THE ELDER. Another antique Italian work, 60 by 54, purchased at the same time from . 


the same collection. Valued at $5000, 
A beautiful Italian > «gg > very old, by an unknown master—RINALDOJAND ARMIDA, from Tasso’s “ Jeru- 
44. Valued at $700. 


by 
salem Delivered,” 36 by 49. ued at $10v0. 
THE DUTCH MERRY-MAKING. original by Van Dozen, 34 
WINDSOR CASTLE. A superb painting, by Duncan, 82 by 40. Valued at $500. 
CLEOPATRA AND THE ASP.. A brilliant Italian painting, author unknown; 2 gem of art, 84by 40. Cost $50. 
— with Sheep and Cattle. Ode of the celebrated Landseer’s early productions, 36 
42. Valued at $100. 
CT ORTRAIT OF THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY, by the celebrated Sir Thomas Lawrence, 30 by 88. Value, $500. 
THE COURT OF VERSAILLES, by Steneike, 42 by 50. A superior work. Cost $800. , 4 
WINTER SCENE—THE FIRST SNOW. 20 by 32. Valued at $275. 
SCENE ON THE HOUSATONIC RIVER. {7 by 18. Value, $250. 
bye CASTLE IN THE P ENT with Portraits of the Queen and Prince Albert. Sl by 26. Val- 
ued at $120. 
THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH AND HER MAIDS OF HONOR. 83 by 27. Value, $120. 
THE MAID AND THE MAGPIE. In walnut and goin. 82 by 37. $100. 
LUTHER BURNING THE PAPAL BULL IN WITTENBERG. S4by 44 $100. 
LUTHER NAILING HIS PROTEST AT TIIE CHURCH DOOR. 38 by 44 $75. 
BEATRICE CENCI and EVANGELINE. Two fine paintings. 20 by 2%. $60.each. 


FIFTY-EIGHT FINE ENGRANINGS, in handsome frames, which will constitute a portion of the GRAND 
ART DISTRIBTTION, and from day to day choice paintings in oil and otherwise will be added to the collection. 


Parties ordering fifteen dollars’ worth of tickets, or over, at one time, will be allowed a commission of ten per cen’. 
on the same. can remit us the amount, leas above commission. 

Money by expreas, draft, post-office orders, in registered letters, can be sent at the risk of the Association, 

In all cases where engravings are to be forwarded by mail ten cents extra must be sent for tubing, and aleo stamps 
for retnra postage on tipkets or communications, Competent General Agents wanted in all the principal cities. to 
whom liberal commiesion will be allowed. Good references required. ; 

Communications should be addressed to the Secretary of New York AssoctaTion. 
pal Office, No. 627 Broadway, New York. FRED. HUNT, Genefal Manager. 
J.J. DE HAN, Secretary. 
MAX STRAKOSCH, Musical Director. 


In one large volume, 


- 


— 


| 
4 
Ae. % P “ing from one half caakantn Or $1 50 per line fora less «p.ce. Average eight words 
y™ to a line. 
| 
+ 
UATTLE AND SHIPPING. An admirable work, by the celebrated Backhuysen, 67 by S3inches. Valued at $1700. 
THE FALLS OF THE INN, by Scheie, 58 by 74. Valued at $1700. 
THE LAKE-LUZERNE. One of the finest works of the celebrated Jungheim, 56 by 72. Valued at $2500. 
HERD OF SHEEP, by Van Lamputten, 44 by 36. Valued at $700. 7: 
VIRGIN OF MADRID. A genuine Murillo, and a gem of art, 41 by 49.. Valued at $3000. , 
SHETLAND PONIES, by the celebrated Morris, 45 by 65. Valued at $600. a 
pieuoa, 


